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Tue qualities of genius are at least as dazzling as they are en- 
lightening. Minds gifted by the Creator with this splendid attribute, 
are regarded by mankind as emanations of the divinity; and, as such, to 
be gazed at with awe, and never to be scrutinised without professed 
veneration. We do not condemn the principle of an enthusiasm which 
is creditable to human nature, and which is a kind of distant sympathy 
with the exalted objects of its regard; we should feel small respect 
for the heart which could maintain an even pulsation in the obscure 
tenement which gave birth to Shakspeare, or over the unhonoured 
spot where Gray “rests his head upon the lap of earth:”—and we 
neither envy nor praise the bosom which has no answering chord to 
the great orator’s sentiment: ‘‘Quum ea loca videmus, in quibus 
memoria dignos viros accepimus multum fuisse versatos, magis move- 
mur, quam si quando eorum ipsorum aut facta audimus, aut scriptum 
aliquid legimus.”’ But it is certain that this admiration may trans- 
gress in a manner which no wise or religious mind can approve. The 
genius of Milton can win no sanctity for civil bloodshed ; nor is the 
authority of Shakspeare’s example (supposing the tradition well 
crounded) valid in defence of the lawfulness of theft. There is, we 
are willing to believe, some sympathy between genius and virtue; but 
the experience of every day attests that this is not so powerful as to 
be in all instances predominant over the instincts of our fallen nature : 
yet such is the infatuation of the world, that the splendour which 
ought to warn us from the errors which it displays, is rather suffered 
to bewilder our senses, and blind us “with excess of light” to their 
very existence. 
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Without attempting a metaphysical investigation of that subtil 
essence which we name genius, we may, from its external phenomena, 
deduce some positions which may serve as cautions in defining and 


ilatine the reverence which ve owe to lt. It is the most striking 


characteristic of genius that it is single, or nearly so, A man of talent 
will attain con ide rable excellence in many thir os ;—a Man of Leni 
will compass more or less excellence, according to the proportion in 
which he enjoys the quality, in a very few. A man of talent wil 


acquire by labour,—a man of genius, comparatively, by intuition. 
Hlence, where genius exists in a high degree, its results astonish ordi- 
nary minds, and it is forgotten that poetical excellence, for instance, 
is no pledge of profundity of thought; and that proficiency in the 
exact sciences is no warrant for extent of imagination. Yet the 
almost unrivalled orator of Rome sinks beneath a child in poetry : and 
when Ovid tells us— 
- Sp ynte sud carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 
Et quod tentabam dicere versus erat,” — 

we yield him ready credence, and are equally prepared to disbelieve 
that he ever could have shone in the forum. Shakspeare would proba- 
bly have struggled unsuccessfully against the first book of Euclid, while 
Newton could not have drawn one scene of human nature, had the 
longitude depended on it. From these reasons, it is evident that the 
opinion of a man of genius, instead of being, as is generally the case, 
worthy to be courted and revered, is often the very worst that can be 
had. The poet feels straitened in the narrow paths of science; the 
philosopher regards as so much lost time and impertinence, the vaga- 
ries of poetical fancy. Their opinions are only valuable in the line 
of their genius; yet how often has this distinction been lost sight of! 
We have heard the views of Sir Walter Scott quoted as high autho- 
rity on the Popish Question, although a little reflection ought to shew 
that they are not really more valuable than those of Lord Eldon on the 
romancer’s fictions. We are, in like manner, often reminded that New- 
ton and Locke were not Trinitarians. If this be true, high as was their 
genius, it was not the genius of critical investigation ; and therefore 
their opinion here is not entitled to the weight of their names. They 
introduced into the inquiry elements with which they were conversant, 
but which did not belong to it. For the same reason the opinion of 
these great men on the genuineness and inspiration of the Scriptures 
is valuable: because they were still in their own province ;—a 
dry question of fact, to be established by cautious induction and 
accurate research, was the very material to be subjected to those 
patient and persevering minds. 

‘I error of permitting the authority of genius to attach itself to 
if not less competent, to examine, than 
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ordinary intellects, has obtained great currency in our day in the 
instance of Byron. Byron was a genius of a popular order. The 
erandeur of his conceptions, and the facility with which he converted 
the stores of nature and literature to his purposes, gained him even 
an eager ear with the scholar and man of taste. Yet his poetry was 
such as might be felt where all was not understood; he did not, 
like Milton, write for the applause only of the man of erudition; he 
threw off his daring imaginations as they arose, and always, even 
where the allusions from historical, or other ignorance, were not appa- 
rent, in elk ar though animated lang uae. As Shakspeare was the poet 
of universal nature, so Byron was that of one province especially, and 
that the darkest—the passions; and even in this gloomy region he 
sought.the gloomiest paths. Hence, many whose souls have little in 
common with poetry ; many who slumbered at the varied harmony of 
Spenser—the stately and elevated music of Gray—and the gentle, 
but exquisitely melodious lyre of Beattie, awoke when Byron struck 
their master chord. The passions are common property ; those on 
which Byron peculiarly delighted to dwell are the inheritance of too 
many ; and thus Byron, between his matter and his manner, obtained 


for himself, not only a high eminence on the English Parnassus, but a 


pecies of fame which has fallen to the lot of few. ‘The names of 


Milton and Spenser are, indeed, as familiar to the public ear as his own; 
their writings are not, nor ever will be. Shakspeare, perhaps alone, 
is his rival in this particular, and for a similar reason; both were 
poets of nature; one, of her whole empire; the other of its most 


i 
his opinions the subj ct of eager inquiry, even whe re a considerate 
7 


frequented portion. The notorie¢ ty and popularity of Byron have made 


observer must readily perceive they would be valucless. The infidel 


has exulted in his ability to rank this illustrious name in his herd ; 
es % 


and the “thinking public” have “thought” it something worthy 
of consideration, that ‘‘ so clever a man” was not a Christian. 
The qualifications, however, for estimating the great question, “ is 
Christianity true?” are of two kinds, mental and moral; and in both 
of these Lord Byron was so far from possessing excellence, that he 
was unusually deficient. A patient, serious, intrepid spirit of inves- 
tigation, that stumbles at no difficulties, but coolly surmounts them 
at once, or patiently defers them till more light is brought to bear on 
their examination ; this was so far from an ingredient in the character of 
Byron, that nothing can be conceived more foreign from his disposi- 
tion. Again, a paramount desire to attain the truth, and an entire 
resolution to submit the heart to whatever that truth may prove: this 


most important moral qualification for a true judgment on this inquiry, 


is not only wholly absent in the present instance, but was actually 
yunteracte 1 bya Opposite pr NCIple Byron knew the outline of 
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Christianity too well to be ignorant that, if received, it must be 


received at the expense of almost all the first pleasures of his lift 


he was, therefore, actuated by the most powerful of human prejudices 


in rejecting what could only be attained at so severe a cost. 


To sum 


the matter; it is directly proved, even by the work before us, and on 


Byron’s own confession, that HE 


HAD NOT EXAMINED 


THE SUBJECT 3 SO 


that, granting his natural competency to have been as great as we 


ple a 


se to assume, the fact that it was never exerted on this question is 


sufficient to convict Byron of presumptuous ignorance, and utterly te 


negative the value of his opinions on Christianity. 


Yet we do 


an uninteresting inquiry. 


heart we may often derive precepts of spiritual salubrity. 


nexion of 


not say that the nature of Byron’s religious views i 


From the morbid anatomy of the infidel 


The con- 


that disease with ignorance and vice, which examination 


opens to us, corrects the idea that it has any affinity with genius, and 


sets us on our guard against the malady and the causes. 


Hence we 


took up Dr. Kennedy’s book, as not only calculated to interest the 


public from the value ordinarily attached to the opinions of genius, 


but as likely to interest ourselves also from the light which it might 


be expected to throw, on the general subject of religious obliquities. 


We are sorry to say we have been disappointed. 
appears to have been influenced by no 


mild, amiable, and pious ; h« 


Dr. Kennedy was 


petty ambition of making a noble and talented proselyte; there is 


every reason to believe that his desire of converting his distinguished 


friend was pure and Christian; but he was not the man to succeed 


with so impetuous and so brilliant an antagonist. 


He 


was, more- 


over, a Calvinist ; the worst possible denomination of the Christian 


world for converting unbelievers: 


tianity, and never allowed a momen 


al 


id his Calvinism was his Chris- 


t’s disguise. ‘The evidences of 


Christianity, in his eye, are generally confounded with an apology 


for Calvin. 


Dr. Kennedy’s work appears to some disadvantage ; as it is posthu- 


mous. 


But though not designed for the press precisely in its present 


form, there is no doubt that it is published nearly as the autho: 


intended to give it to the world. 


the doctor himself, will shew that nothing very methodic 


expected. 


It h ippe ned about this time tha 


were all from Scotland, as I am myself, 
learned professions ; th y were men of 
talents. The conversation happening t 
hear the whole of them express fre und 
perhaps, from bravado, and some from apy 
it Was a curious circumstance to find 


Wn ( 
Bi 1 I \} } 


country so much praised for religion, w 


turn. exp! dh ror! 


t four frie 


as related by 


al could bx 


The origin of it, 


: ¢] 


id nt an evening with m hey 
nd all, exes pt one, belonged to th 
li} ] ] +; } . etahl 
beral education, and _respectabl 
turn on religion, [ was surprised to 
leistical sentiments; some of them, 
rent conviction. I remarke d, “that 
company, four men, natives of a 
tertained such opinions.”’ One of 
t I. wl 1) ed to h f ac 
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nd steady judgment, could believe in Christianity. “If we had you,” h 
continued, “among us fora short time, we would soon re-convert you to ou 
opinions.’’ I said, “that I believed this was imp ssible, as Christianity appeared 
to me to rest on such a mass of evidence, sto be L} ble of the most rigid 
logical demonstration, and that, consequently, every cool and steady man who 


re-converted 





examined it, must believe it. And so far,” add« from b« 

to your opinion; I might venture to say, that if I had you all for any length of 

time with me, I should be able, I trust, to convert you to my own.” After 

ome further conversation, they said they would like to hear me explain my 
ons for believing in Christianity. I said, “ that I would at any time be 


ready to gratify them, on condition that I should be allowed to speak at least 
twelve hours, at different intervals, without their interrupting by proposing any 





bjections. The reason why I made this stipulation was, because I believed 
: : 


m to be so ignorant of the nature of the Christian doctrines, that this tim 
and 





uld be requisite to convey to them ; ecurate idea of those princi 











of the evidence on which they were founded. This arrangement,’ said, 
would be attended with this advantage, that th y wi uld gain some infor 
n, whatever might be the ultimate result of our meetings, and many of 

ose objections which appeat 1 to them altogether insurmountable, would, if 
they were candid, vanish, when they knew the doctrines which Christians really 
believe, and the reasons for them; which are ver erent from the idea which 
unbelievers form for themselves.” \fter explaining, therefore, what thos« 


doctrines were; when they would appear not to be so strange and unreasonabl 


they had imagined them to be; I 
d solve any difficulty that they might think proper to bring forward.—Pp. 6—8 
My four friends agreed to the co ion, and we appointed our first meeting 
to be held at the house of M., at one o’clock the following Sunday. 

M., the centle man at whose hou we were to meet, called i 
Lord Byron; and, among other things, mentioned to his lord 
our intended meeting. His lord hip expressed a wish to be present, and said, 


} 


that he also would willingly be converted, if he could, as he felt no happiness mn 





1 be ready to refute any objection, 





n the interim on 








hip the obj ct ot 


iis present unsettled notions on religion. ‘ You know,” added his lordship, “ I 

his } t ttled not | 

ain reckoned a black sheep;” and, after a pause, he continued, “ yet not so black 
the world believes me, nor worse t] others.” He said, he would not intrude 


himself, as he did not know me; but M. said, that he had no doubt that I should 


readily consent that his lordship should be present, and would, indeed, be very 


nsible of the honour he did us. On the nature and object of the meeting being 
further explained to him, he said that he would convince me, that, if he had not 
faith, he had at least patience, and that he would listen the prescribed tim¢ 






‘ting me. On the next day M. communicated to me his 


without inten 
Is] ] ind, though I had never spoken to his lordship, and little 





rds] 9 
cl} hearer, I readily consented to his being present, notwith 
tanding my fears a consideration of his reputation and rank would 


barrass me, more 1 tl 


was desirable, in the execution of a task, at all times, 
circumstances, arduous and difficult.—Pp. 8—11. 








| under the most favoural 
As is usual with unbelievers, none of the Doctor’s friends had patience 
to accede to his proposal entirely; but they met several times, and 


1 
i 


held discussions on various portions of the Christian evidence, though 
not with much system and precision. 

We have said that Calvinism is the worst possible form of Christi- 
anity for the work of conversion. Its doctrines are not beside natural 
reason ; they are positively contradic tory to it. It cannot be defended 
without a mass of metaphysical sophistry, which is naturally met with 


‘How can this be the religion of plain men?” When the plain reader 
1] 





finds “ J 


he Le d IS cood to ll, and h 5 tel let nercies re over a 
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‘* Christ died for all,’ + &c.—how is he to discover that 
these passages really mean “ The Lord is good to a few,” and ‘ Christ 
died for a few?” Calvinism is not only contradictory to reason and 
Scripture, but it makes Scripture contradict itself; and the infidel, as 
his disposition may be, either exults in the triumph which this view of 


Christianity affords him, or stumbles into the snare which it sets in 


his path. It may be thought that, as Byron was himself a fatalist, 


Christianity, in the sombre garb of Calvinism, would have appealed 


with especial energy to his moody mind. But such reasoning would 


be erroneous. Byron was miserable in his fatalism, as all men must 


be, save only thos who see in themselves the chosen favourites of a 
capricious Deity. Little as Christianity adapted itself to his habits, 
he felt that he was wretched without it, thoug he was slow to admit, 


if not to feel, the cause of his wretchedness. Liberation from the 
dreadful control of fatality, would have more than half recommended 
to By ron the S€ fd nying tenets ol the Gos. l. pe I am very de sirous,” 


says he, “of believing ; for I have no happiness in my present unsettled 
notions of religion.” { But unfortunately, in the present instance, the 
heavenly doctrine revealed by the universal Saviour was represent¢ das 


he dark theory which over- 


coinciding in one important particular with t 
clouded his own mind. No wonder that at such a view of 

he shuddered. What was a terrible opinion, must have been a « 
tracting conviction. We will hear his remarks to Dr. K. 


ination, however, I do not think 


On pred wD. ind M.; for it app ws to 


enced 


just from my own reflections and ex ina 
] i - intended: 


comprehensible, and am led to d it wh 1eVE 

ll admit, a Supret tuler of the universe, and if, as you 

the devils, as well of his own angels, completely al 

omma 34 rements of circumstances, 
ich lead us to do things again ill, or with ill-will, must be also under 
ction. But J have never en ; f depths of the ub) t, but 
nted myself with believing that th 3 predestination of events, and 
it predestination di pends on tl of God.” ‘“ You HAVE PLACED IT,” 


I 
‘ON ITS PROPER FOUNDATION!! P. 189. 


An ordinary Christian would here naturally have r« ferred to Rom. 
vii., and enlarged on the pathetic and eloquent description which the 
inspired Apostle has given of the condition of man in his fallen state, 
striving against his own reason and the Spirit of God; he would have 
distinguished between “ actions” which God forcibly controls, and 

influences,” which he does not control after a compulsory manner ; 
he would have shewn that because God restrained Satan from taking 
life only of Job, it is no sequitur that the devil acted in the rest of 
He would have shewn that if 


t 
; persecution by a divine impulse. 
‘do things against our will, or with ill-will,” those things, provided 


vy be evil, are the fruit of our corrupt hearts, and the “ will” against 
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hich we do them is conscience, or the Holy Spirit himself. But this, 


although Christianity, is not Calvinism. ‘The reveries of the Greek 
philosophical schools, superinduced upon the impious rubbish of 


modern infidelity, are no sooner uttered in the hearing of our pious 


Calvinist, than he exclaims, ‘* You have placed it on its proper foun- 
dation !”’ 

Now Dr. Kennedy appears to have been an exceedingly amiable 
man; and therefore we speak not in depreciation of him, but with the 
view of shewing what the Calvinistic doctrines are likely to be, even 


when they find a subject of milder temperament than the adversary of 


Servetus. These doctrines indeed appear, as we have said, with Dr. 
Kennedy, as with most Calvinists, to have been considered as the 
substance of Christianity itself. Thus, in an early period of the discus- 
sion, the Doctor had recourse to ‘‘ a MS. which was, in a great degree 
an abridgment of part of the works of John Nenton, and chiefly of his 
letters to Mr. Scott.” ‘This he calls “ a summary of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity,” ‘ the first truths of religion,” and “ essen- 
tials.’* How can we wonder that an infidel audience should take 


alarm at such a correspondence ? 


The doctrines of Scripture, such, 
we mean, as are proved incontestibly to be there, are no demonstration 
that the Scriptures are inspired ; we are not surprised, therefore, that 
Lord Byron should say, ‘‘ What we want is to be convinced that the 
Lible is‘true ; because, if we can believe this, it will follow, as a matter 
of course, that we must believe all the doctrines it contains.” Here 
was indeed a rational challenge ; but this lay wholly out of the line of 
Dr. Kennedy. It might have been expected that a disputant who did 
not wholly choose to rely on his own powers, would have appealed to 
Horne’s inimitable first volume of the “ Introduction.” But no! Scoll’s 
Preface to his Commentary on the Bible, was the book selected ; and 
with the effect which might have been anticipated. The following 
anecdote is forcible and characteristic :— 

[ suppose I must have said something about the sovereignty of God, and 
alluded to the similitude used in Scripture of the potter and his clay; for I 
distinctly remember his lordship having said, that he would certainly say to the 
potter, if he were broken in pieces, ‘‘ Why do you treat me thus ?”—P. 27. 

It is singular that the recorder of this anecdote did not see the con- 
sequences of his doctrines, both legitimate, and such as they would 
produce in the mind of an intellectual unbeliever. 

Lord Byron appears to have treated Dr. Kennedy with uniform 
politeness and kindness; he seems to have listened with much 
attention and with little impression ; a fact at which we are very little 
surprised. We have great doubts, however, whether an abler dis- 
putant than Dr. Kennedy would have fared much better. Lord 


© Pp. 40, 4 
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Byron was “ desirous of believing,” but it was a desire rather ne 


tive than positive ; it was rather the hope of escaping suspense and 
unbelief, than that of correcting his religious ideas, or of heroically 
adopting some intrinsically unwelcome truth. Yet he was no scorner, 
at least in his more serious moments ; and whether the “lines written 
by Lord Byron in his Bible,” be genuine or not, they are nota bad 
indication of the true sentiments of the reputed author. And, there- 
fore, with all our misgivings, we cannot but regret that Byron was 
not introduced to Christianity in the cheerful, but logical and influen- 
tial, system of a Heber, instead of a dark, irrational, and unscriptural 
disguise, in which she was habited by the mild and excellent, but 
weak and inconsecutive Dr. Kennedy. 

The objections of Lord Byron are some of the stalest, least inge- 
nious, and most ignorant we have ever read. At this, as may be 


co 


icluded from our preceding remarks, we were not at all surprised. 
Lord Byron’s mind was by no means analytical; he generalized in 
every thing; his studies were conformable to his character ; of sur- 
prisingly extensive surface, but of little profundity. He was as far 
removed from the insidious subtleties of Hume, as from the graceless 
and irrational scoffing of Voltaire. In the unhappy and _ partially 
amiable Rousseau, he finds a much nearer resemblance. . Hence the 
necessity of prayer is disputed on the ground of the Deity’s omni- 
science, it never once occurring that this was admitted by all Christians, 
who could not be unaware of the incongruity, if any existed. ‘The 
answer to his objection appears to have been unknown to Byron ;_ and 
the same is the case with many other points, which prove him to have 
been an infant on the question of Christian evidence. On the whole, 
we think the present volume may do good, by shewing, on the one 
hand, how little Christianity has to apprehend from the authority of 
Lord Byron as an adversary, and how far it is probable that Scott, and 
commentators of his school, are likely to urge with any power, the 
arguments for the truth of that religion, to the evidence of which they 


have attached such ponderous impediments. 


—_-< p> 


Art. Il 1n Essay on the supposed Existence of a Quadripartiti 
and 7 ipartit Division of Tithes in England, for maintaining 
the Clergy, the Poor, and the Fabric of the Church. By the Rev. 
Wittram Have Hare, M.A. Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Preacher of 
the Charter-House, and Chapl ain to the Lord Bishop of London. 


Svo. Pp. 52. London: Rivinetons; and Fellowes. 1832. 


AssurepLy there is no subject which has been more perversely and 


verseveringly misrepresented than that of tithes. Prejudice, and 
| : } 




















les in I 





NY land. 


misconception, and malignity, have conspire d in hostile array against 


these legitimate revenues of the Established Church; and no efforts 


have been wanting, to invelve in the most unmerited odium this 


species of property, to which the owners have as just a claim as any 
other proprietor to his estate. The Clergy are described as a class 
of men, paid for certain duties by a1 enormous tax levied upon the 
people ;—questions are raised against the right of compelling one 
portion of the community to pay a set of teachers whose doctrines and 


liscipline they disapprove and condemn ;— and tithes are regarded as 


s¢ 
} 


inordinate proportion of wealth belonging to tl 


public, and which, 
therefore, the public may resume at pleasure. Io these general asse- 
verations an answer is readily supplied by a reference to the origin 
of tithes, and the records of ecclesiastical history. 

Upon the broad principle that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
the primitive Christians acknowledged the claims of their spiritual 


r labours; and they were led 


teachers to some recompense for the 
by the divinely appointed practice of the Jews, to aflix a tenth 
part of their agricultural produce as the standard of this recompense. 
What was at first a voluntary provision grew by custom into an 
iknowledged right; and was at length, in the eighth century, 
nperatively established by law. At this pe riod, however, before 
the limits of parishes were known, the tithes of an entire diocese 
were received into a common treasury, and distributed, at the dis- 
cretion of the Bishop, ameng the Chaplains of the several districts, 


who were congregated with himself within the precincts of the 


re 
cathedral. But it soon became evident to the large landed pro- 
prietors, that a more efficient worship, by means of a Chaplain 
resident among them, would be far more desirable for his tenants 
than the periodical and uncertain visitations of an individual from 
a distance. Hence they built churches on their estates, and endowed 
them with a tenth of the produce; the diocesan consenting to relin- 
qnish his claim in favour of an arrangement which secured the more 
effectual discharge of the duties of the parish. ‘That such erections 
and endowments, which form the best means of accounting for the dis- 
proportionate size of different parishes, were not only common in 
England in the beginning of the thirteenth century, but sanctioned 
hy the canon law, is a fact which cannot be questioned. In a decretal 
ot Pope Innocent I[I., written in the reign of King John, this custom of 
church-building is thus distinctly acknowledged :—‘‘ Quod enim de 
consuetudine regni Anglorum regia serenitas per suas literas intimavit, ut 


hiceat tam epise opis, quam com tibus et baronibus, ecclesias in feudo suo 


~ 


. , °7 , } 

fundare : larcis yurde m principrous id licere nullatenus d negamus, 
} . , 

dummodo diocesani episc ype ees suffragetur assensus, et per novam 
j 


ructuram veterum eccle srarum pustit non la latur. W ith re pect to 
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*h, then, being the origin of tithes, it would clearly be a subver- 
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rht of granting tithes in perpetuity, the following, among num- 
s documents of a similar nature, is decisive :— ‘* Sciant tam 


tes quam futuri que d ego, Henricus de Malemeino, concedo et 


totam de dominico meo, et eam vehendam quocunque voluerint et 
rendam; cum ante hane concessionem solummodo granum habu 
Preterea dono eis et concedo decimam meam de vitulis et 
Has concessiones confirmo illis pro amore Dei. et salute anima 

et uxoris, ef antlecessoruim neorum, libere et qui le posside ndass 


u heeredis mei et voluntate uxoris et amicorum meorum. 





sion, not only of every principle of equity, but of the very basis of the 


I nul sh constitution, to alienate them from those purposes for which 


they were designed. So evident is this conclusion, that no one, with 


the s] 


impugn its justice. But a new argument in favour of the abolition of 


tithes 


promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge,” founded upon the assumption, 


that, whatever may be their claims to a portion of the tithes, the Clergy 


have 
of th 
inten¢ 
us, tf 
undu 
and, 


SOC if 


ce em 


oF 


once 


the | 
and 


o expose the sophistry of this statement, which is built upon an 


it is equally true, that, in some foreign countries, this division 


ightest pretensions to common honesty, would now venture to 


has lately been started, in an Essay published by a “ Society for 


zrasped more than their due ;—in short, “ that, instead of a tenth 
e produce, a fortieth (or at most a thirtieth) was all that was 


led for the incumbent.” It is the object of the pamphlet before 


extension of a decree attributed to Pope Gelasius, a. p. 492: 
without stopping to notice the malignant calumnies which this 
ty of “‘ Evangelical Dissenters,” as they term themselves, have 
ed it consistent with expedience and charity to vent against the 
e-paid Clergy” of the Established Church, we shall proceed at 


to Mr. Hale’s complete and masterly refutation of this particular 


it is, that the decree in question directs the division of eccle- 
cal revenues and oblations into four parts, for the use, 1. of 


sishop; 2. of the Clergy; 3. of the Church; 4. of the poor: 





formed a portion of the canon law. But where is the evidence that 


the tl 


] ive 


| 
she 


les given to the Anglo-Saxon Church were ever subjected to 
rule of this decree ? Whatev« r authority the Papal See may 
claimed over this Church, by virtue of Augustine’s mission, 


has always been regarded as totally independent of foreign 


national councils; and, indeed, the only ancient document which is 


alleg 


juisl 


a letter addressed by Gregory the Great to Augustine, immediately 


after 


ed in proof of the quadripartite, and (the bishops having relin- 


ved their portion) of the tripartite division of tithes in England, is 


| 


his consecration to the archbishopric of Canterbury. Some 
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writers indeed, by no means unfavourable to the Church, have 
construed this letter as prescribing a quadripartite division of his 
revenues. No wonder then that Dr. Lingard, in his Antiquities 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church (p. 83), has contrived to build upon it 
a circumstantial account of the motives and mode of the enactment. 
Let us see, however, whether the document will bear the interpretation 
affixed to it; or whether we are not rather to understand it, with many 
of the best ecclesiastical antiquaries, as giving, in regard to Britain, a 
direct exemption from the rule. Gregory does indeed notice a quad- 
ripartite division as the custom of the Roman see; but at the same 
time he leaves Augustine entirely to the exercise of his own dis- 
cretion. The letter is given at length by Mr. Hale, with the original 
Latin, (from Bede, i. 27.) in a note; but the concluding sentences 
will be sufficient to prove the exception in favour of the English 
Church. 

Care must also be taken, and provision made, for their (married clergy’s) 
stipend; and they must be kept to the rule of the Church, to be of good beha- 
viour, to observe the hours of singing psalms, and by God's grace to keep their 
heart, and tongue, and body, from every unlawful deed. But what need have we 
to speak of making a division of revenues, of keeping hospitality, or of giving 
alms, in the case of persons who have all in common; since every thing which 
is above their wants is to be devoted to pious and religious uses—the Lord, our 


common Master, himself teaching, “ as for the rest give alms, and, behold, all 
things are clean unto you?”"*—P. 18. 


With respect to a tripartite division of tithes in England, the only 
support upon which it rests, is that of three canons of very ques- 
tionable authority, among those of Theodore, a.p. 668, of Egbert, 
A.v. 743, and of Ailfric, a.p. 970. Two of these documents are con- 
fessedly compilations from foreign sources ; and the third an episcopal 
address in which this division is spoken of as contained in a canon of 
the Fathers: but in neither is there any proof whatever of the prac- 
tice forming any part of the civil or ecclesiastical law of England. 
Had any of the Saxon kings or councils sanctioned the custom, these 
canons might have been corroborative of such sanction; but they are 
of no weight whatever against the total silence of all English laws 
and councils on the subject. The Dissenting Society have indeed 
contrived to misrepresent a solitary passage in Blackstone (Comm. 
B. I. ¢. 11.), in which he alludes to this division, for the purpose of 
shewing the manner in which the monks ousted the Rectors of the full 
possession of the tithes, into a positive limitation of the Rectors’ right ; 





* De eorum quoque stipendio cogitandum atque providendum est, et sub ecclesiastica 
regula sunt tependi, ut bonis moribus vivant, et canendis psalmis invigilent, et ab omnibus 
illicitis, et cor, et linguam, et corpus, Deo auctore, conservent : communi autem vita 
viventibus, jam de faciendis portionibus, vel exhibenda hospitalitate, et adimplenda 
misericordia, nobis quid erit loquendum? cum omne quod superest in causis piis ac 
religiosis erogandum est, Domino omnium magistro docente, ‘ quod superest, date 
eleemosynam, et ecce omnia munda sunt vobis.’ 
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abundantly expose 1 by Mr. Hale, who 


cunning craftiness Is ; 

dene f Blackstone himself (Comm. B. Il 
I ne tl title of the (¢ rey to the tenth of the prod ce, 
ished by the law of the land. Some facts, which Kennett, in 
riations, has mnusinte rpreted into a suppose | 


of a tripartite division of tithes, are then examined and 


1; and we arrive, in conclusion, at a “ sammary accoun 
iformation we possess, r¢ lative to the English law of tithes, 
duty laid upon the Clergy to relieve the poor and repair 


”’ ‘The main substance of this section we shall take leave 


fore our readers. 
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that of O rd, 1222; in the titutions of I 
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ments. But, strict and minute as are the laws for the payment 











and frequent as is the mention of them for the pet od contained-in tl 
ded to, amounting to more than four hundred y irs, in no one instau 
slichtest allusion made to any ol tion laid upon the Clergy to 
one third of the tithes to thelr own use, und to apply the remain 
irds to the n tenance of th surch aud poor. And this omission 
remarkable, by 1 p of this circumstan that, though the law 
! w ref { do, for tl part it rather of the laity 
yaying t un of the Clergy s in distributing them, still ther 
nting cano! 1 SO ] pr rib the Clergy the duty o1 
id | tal that these ¢ had been nsequence of a legal 
division to p te ft ich a division 1ould not hav 
il lent In th nol Dur 1, the Clergy are speciall 
d to | } vital } 1 t t! nea nd not to b ivariciou 
poor; | rtation l n t neral ground « 
luti t rel ! | h th poor poss sed of 
lt rtain p i | eve Cler 
1e assertion hol s good wit respect ndry « hortations to hospitality, 
id in some « ns of the Archbis! P 1am and Stratford, in the 
il Linwood, and al i tion of Othobon, * de insti 
seu cullationibus,” (p. 126, Oxford, 1672.) ..... Now had the 
division of revenues formed part of the English canon law, either in 
‘bon, or of these Archbishops, or when John de Athon wrote 
the conclusion of the thirteenth century, or when Linwood 
Provincialis at the beginning of the fifteenth, it is next to 
when so much cat vas taken to defend the poor against th: 
I ke the right of the povr to a third of the tithes should not 

















Othobon and the 
canons of the Archbishops are equally silent upon it: and one of the commen- 
tators takes notice, not of it, but ef the old fourfold division ; and without saying 


a word from which we can conclude that in his judgment the poor had in 
England any other than a general claim to the alms of we althy ecclesiastics. . . 
And as to the fund out of which the Clergyman is thus to bestow his alms 
} wood most distinctly proves that, even in “ those golden times of P pery, it 
was no legal third of his revenue which the Clergyman was bound to appro 
priate to this purpose, but the same sort of poor man’s fund which every resident 
Incumbent now forms out of the surplus of his own necessities. ‘The words of 
Linwood are “ Talis sustentatio fiat de eo, quod alicui deductis necessariis et pro 
ustentatione propria et suorum, ac onerum s bi incumbentium, superest.”..... 
Che authority of Linwood’s Liber Provincialis, as an historical and legal work, is 
unquestionable; and he is explicit in limiting to the care of the choir th 
harge which is imposed upon the Rectors to repair the church, and in 


declaring, that as to the repairs of the nave the parishion rs are bound to that 
.ccording to their respective means. Indeed, the only mention which Linwood, 


s farwas I have discovered, has made of the old fourfold division, is in con 


nexion with the subje ct ot ti srepau of churches, in his ch apt r* De Archidi iconis, 
wherein he not only lays down the legal duty of the Rector, but also the extent 


of the moral obligation imposed upon him to attend to the repair of the church ; 
in this following the previous comment of John de Athon upon a constitution 
of Othobon (p. 113), who had expressed his opinion, that though a Clergyman 
does his duty in the eye of the law, by repairing the chancel, he is yet bound in 
conscience to see tl the whole church is repaired by those upon whom custom 





has thrown that burden, a custom which is elsewhere termed a “ Jaudabilis con 
suetudo”’ of the province of Canterbury. Whilst such evidence of the law and 
— __* ° , 3 
ractice of England is in existence, we may safely affirm that nothing but igno 
rance can excuse those who still persist in asserting, that prior to the 
Reformation, the Clergy contributed any thing more than they now do, towards 


repairs of the church. P. 59—41 






From the reasonings and statements advanced by Mr. Hale, and of 
which we have given as full an analysis as our confined limits will 
allow, every unprejudiced and candid inquirer after the truth, must 
unhesitatingly admit the justness of the conclusion at which he 
arrives: viz. ‘‘ that, whatever proofs may be alleged in support of the 
prevalence of such a division in foreign countries, the supposition that 
it prevaile d in England is perfe: tly gratuitous, is supported by no one 
fact, and is utterly irreconcilable with the mass of information which 


in and working of the law of tithes in 





we possess respt cting the orig 


Engl und.” We leave then the Society of ‘ i vangelical Dissente rs” to 
Ifiliment of their own prophecy, that 


‘dearly will the claimants pay for their tithes, when God arises to 


the Christian expectation of the fu 
take vengeance; and we cordially thank the author of the Essay 
before us for one of the most valuable of the tributes to the 
Church, which her true sons, in these days of “ trouble, and rebuke, 


and blasphemy,” have not been wanting to pay. 
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Arr. III.— Martyrological Biography. Memoirs of the Life and 
Martyrdom of John Bradford, VU. A. Fellow ot Diente Hall, 
Cambridge ; with his Examinations, Letters, &c. ‘arranged in Chro- 
noloqi al orde r. Toge ther with a Translati mn of Bishop Gardiner’s 
Book, “‘ De Vera Obedientia:” and Bonner’s “ Prefatory Letter ;” 
both in Defence of the Supremacy and of the Divorce of Heary VIM. 
By Wiruiam Srevens. London: Fenn. Cambridge : Stevenson. 
8vo. 1832. Pp. cciv. 428. 

Since the appearance of Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, 
the attention of the clerical world has been called to the lives of 
some of our most distinguished Prelates; most of which have been 
edited in a masterly style; and this delightful and useful “study of 
mankind,” has led to a research into the early annals of the Reform- 
ation,—a research calculated to produce the most beneficial results. 
It has often been a source of regret that so little is known of the 
career of these distinguished individuals to whom, under Providence, 
the Church of England is so deeply indebted for the purity of her 
doctrine, and the evangelical simplicity of her offices ; and this regret 
has been enhanced by the fact, that to the supineness of contempo- 
rary, or immediately succeeding generations, this lack of knowledge 
is mainly attributable. It is not, however, even at this eleventh 
hour, too late to wipe out the stigma of neglect. The British 
Museum, the libraries of our universities, and many private collec- 
tions, abound in materials; and although the details of private life 
and habits, or even the precise dates of some important events, may 
be difficult to arrive at, still sufficient records are extant, in many 
instances, to supply all that is requisite for a due estimation of cha- 
racter, and a proper appreciation of the motives which led the early 
martyrs of the Reformation to brave the bigotted fury of papists, 
and seal their belief at the stake or upon the scaffold. 

This is evidently the case in the life of “ Holy John Bradford,” 
as the subject of the volume before us was styled, not only by 
Fox, but by the celebrated Bishop Godwin. In his history, little 
can be gleaned beyond what is related by the venerable martyro- 
logist ; and we are constantly obliged to draw all additional informa- 
tion from his voluminous correspondence, which Mr. Stevens has 
ranged in a highly satisfactory manner. 

Bradford was born at Manchester, but in what year we are unin- 
formed ; and we hear no more of his parents than that they brought 
him up in learning from his infancy, by which he was qualified to 
become secretary to Sir John Harrington, who held a post of some 
trust during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. It appears 


to have been his intention, at one time, to have followed the profes- 
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sion of the law; for we find that he was entered a student of the 
Inner Temple, on the &th April, 1547; when he is described, as of 
Exton, in the county of Rutland. 

It is from this place that his earliest letters are dated, which 
Mr. Stevens has introduced into the narrative, in the order in which 
they were written, ‘A perusal of these,” in the language of his 
biographer, “ will afford the best evidence of the progressive state of 
the author’s mind ; and how it became gradually matured, ‘as by the 
Spirit of the Lord,’ to prepare him for that noble and conspicuous 
testimony, which God, in the mysterious dispensations of his pro- 
vidence, had appointed our illustrious martyr to bear to the truth of 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Itis not at all improbable, that his intercourse with the venerable 
Latimer strengthened him in his resolution to enter the Church, 
which must have been adopted within a year after his being ad- 
mitted of the temple ; as, in 1548, he became a student of Catherine 
Hall, and, in less than another year, “ had made such proficiency in 
his studies, that the University conferred upon him the degree of 
Master of Arts ;” shortly after which, at the invitation of his friend 
Bishop Ridley, then master of Pembroke College, he accepted a 
fellowship on that foundation. In this situation he attracted the 
attention of the celebrated Martin Bucer, with whom he became 
most intimate; and Ridley, being translated to the see of London, 
insisted upon his taking deacon’s orders; which, after some resist- 
ances (in consequence of an objection he entertained, im common 
with Hooper, to some of the ceremonies) he did ; and was pre- 
sented by his patron to a stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and appointed 


one of his domestic Chaplains. 


Here 

Our reformer performed his duty of a preacher in an exemplary manner, for 
the space of three years, teaching faithfully, and labouring diligently, in many 
parts of England, but probably more generally at St. Paul's. He exposed and 
reproved sin with severity; preached Christ crucified sweetly; forcibly attacked 


the prevailing errors and heresies; and earnestly exhorted his hearers to holi- 
ness of life.-—P. 29. 


That this apostolical conduct should be displeasing to the Papists, 
is by no means marvellous. Accordingly we find that shortly after 
the death of Edward VI. he was deprived both of his official 
dignities, and personal liberty, by Queen Mary. Of the imme- 


diate (we would rather say, the ostensible cause) of this proceeding, 


Mr. Stevens has given us the following concise and interesting 
account :— 

The circumstances were as follow:—On Sunday the 18th of April, 1553, 
Gilbert Bourn, who had been appointed by Bonner, then Bishop of London, a 
Canon of St. Paul's, delivered an inflammatory discourse at Paul’s Cross in 
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praise of Bonner, against the late monarch, and in favour of popery ; which 

so excited the populace, that they were ready to drag him out of the pulpit. 
Neither respect for the place, the presence of Bonner, nor regard for the 

civil authority of the Lord Mayor, who remonstrated with them, could restrain 


their rage; at length a dagger having been thrown at Bourn bv one of the 


mob, his brother entreated Bradford, who stood in the pulpit behind him, to 

we forward and address the people. Our martyr cheerfully complied with 
this request, and exhorted them to submission and obedience to so good effect, 
that the multitude, after hailing him with affectionate expressions, dispersed 
quietly 


\s soon as Bourn thought he might safely venture out of the pulpit, and, 
otwithstanding the civil authorities were at hand to protect him, h besought 
Bradford not to quit him, till he was in a situation of safety; and whilst the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs pre ded Bourn to the Grammar School - house, 


utvr) kept close to him behind, concealing him 


h t r gowns, and thus « nducte | him sale t] ugh the mob. In the 
afternoon of the same day, Bradford, who had not yet been silenced, preached 
at Bow Church, and shortly reproved t people for their tumultuous and 
s b iou the morning. 

\ +} } fy } } } } T : 

i i e da ifte irds, | I was nt for to the Tower of 
London, t ppear before the Queen and her council; where he was charged 

i i Pp | . l } ac rs che ng 

t s t) ld y } ) ist e had som 
} > > . 
hand in exe Pp. 22, 2 


The event will easily be anticipated ; this amiable and pious man 
was committed to the Tower, where he remained till the following 
Easter-eve, when he was removed to the King’s Bench, and there 
continued in confinement till his last examination; after which he 
was committed first to the Clink, and finally to the Poultry Counter. 
The account of his various examinations, and disputes with persons 
sent for the purpose of entrapping him into some concessions, will 
well repay a careful perusal, ‘These examinations took place in 
the * Ladye Chapel” of St. Saviour’s Church, of which there are 
two spirited engravings, and which receive an additional interest 
from the recent infamous attempts to destroy that venerable fabric. 
On these occasions the notorious and inhuman Bonner, and the 
scarcely less atrocious Gardiner, appear in their true characters ; 
and it is worthy of observation, that Bourn, the very man whose life 
he had been instrumental in preserving, was one of his most bitter 
enemies and calumniators: thus fulfilling the almost prophetic ex- 
clamation of a person in the crowd, upon that memorable day: “ Ah, 
Master Bradford, you are saving him who will one day help to burn 
you! os 

This melancholy event was now, indeed, drawing near; the fires 
of persecution were on the eve of being kindled, and the blood of some 
of the best and bravest of the soldiers of Christ, about to be sacrificed 
at the shrine of the Moloch of superstition. His conduct at the 
stake was exemplary in the extreme, and our biographer has related 


, 
it with d 


fied sin plicity. 
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He asked all the world forgiveness, and forgave all the world, and entreated 
peo] to pray for him; and, turning his head towards the young man who 
red with ] m said “B ot od comiort, brother, for \ shall ] ive a 

vful supper with the Lord this night and so, embracing the reeds, he said, 

Strait is the way, and narrow is the gate, that leadeth unto eternal salvation; 

d few there be that find it.’ And thus they both ended their mortal lives, 

like two lambs, without any alteration of countenance, b ng void of all fear, 
ing to obtain the prize of the goal they had long run at; to the which (adds 


the martyrologist) I beseech Almighty God happily to conduct us, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen.—P. 311 

He was of a gentle and amiable disposition, and held in such great 
reverence and admiration by all good men, that numbers who knew 
him only by fame, greatly lamented his death ; and even many of the 
Papists themselves wished heartily for his life. In confirmation of 
which we are informed by Strype, in his Eeclesiastical Memorials, that 
‘* He was one of whose worth the Papists themselves were so sensible, 
that they took more pains to bring him off from the profession of 


¢é 


religion than any other. And Fuller informs us, that “ Parsons, the 


Jesuit, who will hardly afford a good word to a protestant, saith, that 


seemed to be of a more soft and mild nature, than many of his 


fellows.” 

It is so much the fashion of the Calvinists of the present day to 
endeavour to appropriate to themselves every illustrious character, 
both of ancient and modern times, as, for example, Jewell, Heber, and 
others, that a word or two upon the creed propounded by Bradford, 
may not be irrelevant. Our own opinions upon the general doctrine 
are too well known to need repetiti yn: nor are we so chivalrous as 


to claim for our own all the great and good of the olden time; but 


we, nevertheless, desire to shew that the objects of our admiration 
and esteem were not tinctured with e@// the gloomy dogmas of Calvin 
and Knox, although they may have imbibed, in the infancy of the re- 
formation, some of the ascetic doctrines and predestinarian theories 


of those enthusiastic, but mistaken, divines. 


he same time, our 


In furtherance of this object, and to gratify, at t 
readers, we shall proceed to lay before them an abstract of the con- 
fession of faith drawn up by Bradford, Saunders, Bishops Hooper and 
Ferrar, and others, wherein the principal points of belief recognised 
by the Established Church at this very period are laid down. 

First, we confess and believe all the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
and all the books of the New Testament, to be the very true word of God, and 
to be written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; and are therefore to be 
heard accordingly, as the judge of all controversy in matters of religion. 

| he Catholic Church, which is the 


Secondly, we confess and believe, that tl 
Spouse of Christ, as a most obedient and loving wife, doth embrace and follow 





tie d ctring of the St bo« ks, in all matters of re ligion, nd th refore is she to be 
heard accordingly ; so that those who will not hear this Church, thus following 
and obeying the word of her husband, we account as heretics and schismatics, 
.ecording to this sé ying - If he will hot he ul th< ( hurch let him be unto the m 
as a heathen. : 


VOL« XIV. NO. V. N N 
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lhirdly, we believe and confess all the articles of faith and dox trine, set forth 
in the symbols of the apostles, which we commonly call the creed; and in tl 
symbols of the councils of Nice, held a.p. 324: of ¢ ustantinople, a.p. 384 
of Ephesus, a.p. 432; of Chalcedon, a.p. 454; of Toletum,* the first and 
fourth : also in the symbols of Athanasius, Irenzeus, and ‘Fertullian, and of Da 
cus, which was about the year of our Lord, 376. We confess and believe, we 
say, the doctrine of the symbols generally and particularly; so that whosoever 
doth otherwise we hold the same to err from the truth. ; 

Fourthly,—We believe and confess concerning justification, that it cometh 





only from God's me rey, through Christ. 

Fifthly,—We confess and believe concerning the exterior service of God, that 
it ought to be according to the word of God; and therefore, in the con 
all things public ought to be done in such a tongue, as may be meet to edify, 
and not in Latin, where the people understand not the sam: ; ; 

Sixthly, We confi ss and believe that Cy dl only, by Chri t Jesus, is to be 
prayed unto and called upon; and therefore we disallow invocation or prayer 
to saints de P rte d this ] te 

Seventhly,—We confess and believe, that, as a man departeth this life, so 
shall he be judged in the last day nerally; and in the mean time is entered 
into the state of the bl ed for eve! or damn d for ever; and therefore is either 
past all help, or else needs no help of any in this life. By reason whereof we 
m purgatory, masses of Scala cali, Trentals, and such suftrages as the Popish 
h doth obtrude as necessary—to be the doctrine of Antichrist. 
Kighthly,—We confess and believe the Sacraments of Christ, whi 


ryregation 
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t ind the Lord’s Supper,—that they ought to be ministered according to tlu 
institution of Christ, concerning the substantial parts ol hem: and that they 
be no longer sacraments, than they be had in use, and used for the end for the 
tl y wer instituted. 
And here we plainly confess, that the mutilation of the Lord’s Supper, and 
] ibtraction of the one kind from the lay people, is Antichristian. 
And so is the doctrine of transubstantiation of the sacramental bread and 


fter the words of consecration, as they be called. 


Jtem,—The adoration of the sacrament with honour due unto God; the reser 
vat nd carrying about of the san 

it The mass to be a propiti i sacrifi for th | 1 dead, or 

) tl pl th G rd 

All these we confess and believe to be Antichrist’s doctrine, as the inhibition 
of marriage, as unlawful, to any state 


We have made this copious extract for two reasons: first, to show 
the intimate connexion between the Creed of the Established Church 
of England, in the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries ; and, secondly 
as an extraordinary and interesting evidence of the purity of the 


tenets of our early reformers, for the instrument bears date, May 8th, 


Having thus given a concise abstract of the Life and Opinions of 
H ly John Bradford, we revert to his biog r phe r. And here we 

nnot avoid expressing a wish that he had confined his labours to the 
illustration of the subject, and not favoured us with a body of notes, 
and an appendix, which he feels requires some explanation, esp cially 
as his work is dedicated to a prelate of the Church of England. We 
fully agree with Mr. Stevens, that ‘‘ the great party in the state, which 
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appears anxious to redress public grievances, and promote liberal and 
enlightened views of policy, is not very anxious to promote the cause 
of religious truth;” but we deprecate the converse of the proposition, 
and fearlessly avow our conscientious belief, that the opponents of 
whi 


o 


gery and revolution are not the inveterate upholders of abuses 
both in Church and state. On the contrary, facts speak a very diffe- 
rent language, and convince us, that an evil, whether in the Eccle- 
iastical or Civil polity, has only to be pointed out to the best and most 
distinguished of the conservative party, to incite their utmost exertions 
for its removal ;—and it is at least an invidious assertion, that, because 
they withstand the— 
‘*Civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Et vultus instantis tyranni,” 

they are wedded to a system founded in error, and not calculated for 
the general happiness, as the radicals and infidels would persuade the 
populace, is the case of the Church. 

Notwithstanding this observation, we sincerely hope, nay, we are 
willing to believe, that Mr. Stevens is not that ‘‘ unworthy son of the 
Established Church,” which he professes himself to be. The Life of 
Bradford is a most valuable acquisition to our biographical stores ; 
and this value is enhanced by the numerous letters and documents, 
wherein we have the “dead yet speaking” before us: and we trust 
our author will be encouraged to proceed in his ‘‘ Martyrological Bio- 
rraphy,” especially as through the means of the press alone can we 
hope to preserve those great masses of MSS., scattered through the 
libraries of Great Britain, which, from the lapse of time, are daily 
becoming more difficult to decypher ; and which must, if unpublished, 
be ultimately lost to the world. 

Independently of the Life of Bradford, the volume contains a trans- 
lation of Bishop Gardiner’s Book, ‘ De Vera Obedientia,” with Bishop 
Bonner’s Preface: a work, which, from a perusal of Mr. Todd’s 
admirable defence of Cranmer, we had long been anxious to procure; 
but which, from its great scarcity, had eluded our bibliographical 
research. Of its intrinsic merit we need not speak, and, perhaps, 
could not conclude our notice more satisfactorily than with Mr. Ste- 
vens’s note upon this portion of his work. 

Che extract which Fox gives of this very scarce and extraordinary tract of 
Gardiner’s, with its no less extraordinary preface by Bonner, had often excited 
in our minds a great desire to see the originals; and that desire was consider- 
ably increased by the frequent appeal to it by almost all the reformers upon 
their examination, and the evident chagrin and mortification discovered by 
Gardiner, whenever it was alluded to. And perhaps the reader, who will now 
have the opportunity of perusing both these performances, will not be so much 
urprised that the papists should have exerted themselves to suppress and 
destroy them, and at their consequent scarcity, as they will that apologists, of real 
learning and professed liberality, should be found in the nineteenth century for 
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men, who, after publishing such opinions as the tract and preface in question 
contain, could practise so much cruelty and insolence towards their fellow 
creatures, for professing and retaining the same opinions. 

All exertions to discover a copy of this tract or preface were fruitless, till, 
having obtained a copy of a collection of curious tracts relating to the popish 


controversy, almost equally scarce, we were agreeably surprised to find both of 
them included. That a translation existed we never imagined, till, on searching 
at the British Museum for any scarce matters relating to the History of the 
Reformation, we discovered such a translation in the Royal Library, by M. 
Wood; and the title-page distinctly says Rome. Now, that such a work 
1553, appears sufficiently improbabl 











i 


should be printed at Rome, in the yea 
and we therefore suspect, that both the 


public ation were fictitious, a practice by no means unfre quent. 


translator's name and the place of 
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4 Letter to Lord King, controverting Amonos? the numerous discourses 
the Statements lately di red in which the present awful crisis has ori- 
Parliament by His Lordship, Mr. inated, we have not met with o 


O’ Conne nd Mr. Sheil, as to the more intrinsically excellent, than that 
Four-fold Division of Tithes. By of Mr. Delafosse; for whether we view 





James Tuomas Law, Chancellor of it with respect to the soundness of its 
Lichfield and Coventry London : doctrine, its enlightened animadver- 
Rivingtons. 1832. 8y Pp. 29. s ! events, or the purity 


of its style. it must be allowed to 








O , y Mr. Hale’s Essay was : . ; 
e for our last Number, and dis-  CoMfer distinguished honour upon its 
= Rane aut) If on limits would allow u 
| by matter of more immediate In- =f : , : poly 4 ¥ allow . 
t t. Since it was written, Mr. Law's , = ene were Se 
Letter on the san biect has fallen ™@"y passages we should desire to 
a } ’ He does not appear to extract. ‘he discourse is good through- 
en the publication of the So- OUF, Bnd the peroreuon 16 a —— nin 
( of Ecclesi 1 Knowled , in these days of religious 
i “ ' - : - ‘ ‘ ? - ] ¥ . , 
, ‘ P f Lord K l tical dereliction, of what a 
ssertions ord | 
antett ’ ! . as pul] ! n ought to be. 
4 ii Ss i  ] 
‘ st t Church, are doubtlessly 
4 1 mquiry $ o them 
, f t] yes n. Mer Vi of Conversattons held with 
t m t 1g r 
{ s pamphlet is much less elaborat stopher Davis and Wm. Clar 
plete than that of Mr. Hale; ) executed Jan a? ar 
~ ) thy “1 ; he P , 
I t ally overthrows the un- 1832 rt they 
. mnies of his | B l Riots: to which is added. a 
. ¢ =e nd s far as it Le by W. Clarke, fin 2 th 
s, by arguments of t! ime de- day of his execution, on the evils of 
, 5 reaking and Dri enn 
} : : 
B LAYMAN Bristol: J. Chil 
S to God's Will, the Principl W tree 1832. Pp. 31 


Ke and Petersham, in the Co / tensive circulation; and from its nature, 
of § ey. By e tev. D. ¢ cheapness, and simplicity, is likely to 


Derarosse, A.M. Curate of the do much good. It is, we understand, 


Parishes, and lat Fell of th production of a gentleman whos« 

A ( ye, Cambridge. London Christian princip! d beneficent con 
° "rT h) " +1 . , 

tl rd. Richmond Wall and duct are well known, and especially in 


I 
Huy he Pp. 24 th eighbourhood of Bristol. It is 
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the authentic detail of conversations 

hich passed between the author and 
the wretched culprits who suffered the 
yenalty of their share in the late riots; 
ind the narrative is confirmed by the 
Chaplain of the gaol. Much is it to 
be regretted, that deluded characters 
like the subjects of this tract cannot 
be better apprised even of the tem- 
poral consequences of their course. 
Davis, it may be recollected, was a 
man in easy circumstances, who had 
earned a small but comfortable inde- 
pendence. He had, however, become 
the blind disciple of a profligate press, 
1d had long held the most abusive 
vuage against the Church, the Bi- 
and the Cl rgy in cveneral, ex- 
ssing his wish that ev¢ ry church in 
the ki 
when the world had no further interest 
for him, and the concerns of eternity 
the absorbing 1 


consia 
his first recourse was to that ministry 


LLOps, 





gdom might be destroyed. But 


became ration, 
whom he had so atrociously outraged ; 
nor did he find them backward to in- 
and forgive- 





: ! 
truct him with meekness 


Ss Let us hear our Layman’s 

eccount: 
Dav is, addre¢ ssing me, express d 
himself in substance as follows :—Oh! 
I have been a great sinner. I do 


speak any thing but the 
truth. There was a time when I used 
to hear that good gentleman there, 
pointing to Mr Day,) with delight, 
1 when I heard Mr. Thorpe, also, 
(He lately told 


not wish to 


d other ministers. 
Mr. Day, that he had then been ac- 
customed to read the Bible with com- 
1 profit.) But, continued he, 7 

} 


, ted u 
ame connected wi ev 


fort ane 


th companions, 
f and then I 
the pi ij } 


. ft 
this has ¢ 


nd addict d fo 
dually left off attending 

p of God: and all 

/ rui “a For the last eight or nine 

ars I have be 


i nd nave 


arinking, 


d 


» leading an irreligious 


spent my Sundays i 





i 
ving about from place to place, and 
flighty and 
to something that was said to 


ve been raving. 


hswer 


him, he then owned, with expressions of 


lf-reproach, that he had been a great 
scoffer at that he had been 
in the habit of using very profane and 
and that he had often 


\ by op- 


“rat ee 
religion, 


wit ked | 
uused and vilified the Clerg 


inguagre, 
but he disclaimed 
! 
Ie 


H 


probrious epithet 


ever being in his heart an infid 
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recently said to Mr. Day, Jt seems to 
, sir, when I reflect ‘on my having 
used such bad language, that I must 
have been under the influence of an evil 
spirit.” —P. 7. 

Clarke was exceedingly ignorant, 
and seems to have received his first 
impressions of religion in the gaol. 


me sir, 


Concerning him we have only space to 
adduce an extract from his farewell 
letter to his friends, adding nothing to 
the awful eloquence of its untutored 
language :— 

“ My dear Friends, 

: “T hope you will take this 
as a friendly warning. It is my par- 
ticular wish to inform you of the evil 
of Sabbath-breaking. It is the Cause 
of bringing me to this disgrace ul end. 
[hope you will take warning by us, 
dear friends. Look at us who 
seek our death, October 30th, 
Look at this particular point 
first, and then you will see, my dear 
friends, that if I had been to my 
church, I sho dd not have got into this 
disgrace that Iam in. My dear friends, 
let me beg of you to attend your church. 
It is the part ular wish of a poor aying 
Do let me beg of all Sabbath- 
breakers to attend your church, as you 
will find every good advice there. If I 
had gone to my church, I should not have 
gone into town that Sunday afternoon. 
Let me beg of you to take warning by 
me, as Sabbath-breaking and drinking 
are two of the greatest evils that ever a 
man can be guilty of. My dear friends, 
I was a great drunkard and a Sabbath- 
breaker; and, I must own, a very great 
sinner: and I hope you will take warn- 
i Let me beg of you to leave off 
bad company: let me beg of you to 
think of my words, as it is my dying 


my 
did 
1831. 


sini er 
Dna 


ing. 





wish. My dear friends, think of my 
dying words; leave off all evil ways, 
ttend your church, and hearken to 


rood advice. 


your friends’ If I had 
hearkened to my dear friends, I should 
not have been in this distressed trou- 
ble. Do let me beg of you to take this 
as a warning to you all.”—Pp. 16, 17. 
The Layman’s observations are in 
best style; and the only point on 
which we should be disposed to qualify 
our praise, is his indiscriminate appli- 
cation of the term “‘ Reverend.” 
And these are the result of 
n abandoned Whoever has 





the 


horrot 


pre ss! 
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ibetted, or encouraged, or connived at 
the dissemination of opinions which 
conduct to such results, be he high or 
low, may God turn his heart, and for- 


give him! 


A Discourse on the New Year, preached 
in Camden Chapel, St. Pancras, on 
Sunday, January 7 1832. By the 
Rev. A. C. L. D’Arsuay, M. A., 
I. C. P.S. Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, and Minister of Camden 
Town. London: Rivingtons, 1832. 
Svo. Pp. 20. 

The Apostolic Gift of Tongues con- 
trasted with some modern Claims to 
Ins) eration e @€ Se rmon prea hed a 
Camden Chape lL, St. Pancras, on 
Janu y 8, 1832, be ing the Sunday 
j lou ng the Epiphany : preceded 
by an Intr ductory Discourse on 
the prevailing Spirit of the Times, 
and its Effect on National Reli- 
gd i. To which is added an Ap- 
pendexr, contar ing an Answer to 
Th eon Mira le $, and to L uplace on 
1 heistical Necessity. By the Rev. 
4. C. L. D’Arsiay, M.A., §c. Se. 
London: Rivingtons, 1832. 8vo. 
Pp 60, 

\ versE will move him who a ser- 
mon flies:”—such is the adage, and 
Mr. D’Arblay never fails to improve 
upon it. Besides a variety of mottos 
from poets ancient and modern, a 
hymn on the new year, and another 
( n the Epiphany, usher in each of the 
above publications respectively, with 
melody sufficient to attract, and piety 
to warm the heart. With respect to 
the sermons themselves, they deserve 
our highest commendation. Plain 
and practical, and at the same time 
eloquent in their simplicity, they must 
have been heard with attention and 
with profit; and the request for their 
publication evinces the esteem and 
veneration with which the chapelry of 
Camden Town regard their zealous 
and amiable Pastor. In the more 
ireumentative discourses on Mr. 
Irving’s absurdities, the “ baseless 
fabric’ of his visionary pretensions is 
ably and manfully exposed; while thi 
word of exhortation is equally at hand 
for the weak and the unwary, for th 
discerning and the wise. We trust 


that the benefit of his labours will not 

be confined to the immediate scene of 

their operation. 

A Sermon prea hed in Trinity Church, 
Sz. Mary-le-bone, February 26, 1852, 
upon the Necessity of Prayer, parti 
cularly at the present period of God's 
I isitation. By the Rev. Wu LIAM 
J. E. Bennett, M.A. Curate of 
Trinity Church, &c. &c. London: 
Rivingtons, 1832. 8vo. Pp. 27. 

A Sermon preached before the University 
of Oxford on the 21st of March, 
1832, being the day appointed for a 
General Humiliation. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Burton, D.D., Regius Pro- L 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Christ Church. Oxford: Parker. 
London: Rivingtons. 1832. 8vo. 
Pp. yr 

The Infli tion of the Sword of God upon 
our Land, betokening actual Wrath 
and future Judqment ; a Sermon de- 
li red on the National Fast-day, 
before a numerous Congregation in a 
Country Town. By a CLrercyMan 
or THE Estasiisuep Cuurcn. Lon 
don: Longman and Co. 1832. 8vo. 
Pp. 16. 

We have classed these three sermons 

together, as bearing mainly upon 

the same important topic; the first of 
them being, in a manner, anticipatory 
of that solemn act of humiliation, which 
called forth the other two. They are 
all well calculated to produce that 
sense of national humiliation for which 
the sins and dangers of the country so 
loudly call; but it would be impossible 
to give any adequate idea of the pow- 
erful and convincing appeal of Dr. 
Burton. Alluding to the notion that 
the appointment of a general fast was 
wholly unnecessary, and insisting upon 
that notion as in itself a sufticient 
reason with every thinking mind for 
establishing its very reverse, he pro- 
ceeds to point out the deplorable state 
of political wickedness and confusion 
in the empire, and concludes with an 
appropriate exhortation to the younger 
and older members of the University, 
in reference to the duties incumbent 
upon them at the present alarming 
crisis. Those who are acquainted with 
the pre acher’s energetic discharge of 


the pastoral office will not fail to procure 

















t 4 sermon and those who ar not 
do well to procure it 1 order to 
ni > an acquaintan » t 
] } : 
ib nad structive 
rhe third sermon is well worthy of 
p rusal. 


1 Sermon, prea hed on Monday, July 
25, 1831, in the Cathedral Church of 
Peterborough, at the re-opening of 
that Churt h, afte r the erection of the 
Vew Choir. By the Right Rev 
James Henry Monk, D.D.. Lord 
Bi hop of G loucester, and late Dean 
if Peterborough. London: Riving- 

1831. 8vo. Pp. 28. 


tons. 


sermon itself, 

attained in describing it 

Ss amost appropri ite and effective dis 

ise upon Haggai ii. 9. No other 
| done the 

} 


preacher could 
ice to the partic ular occasion which 


As far as regards this 


CU 1s 


h ive 


sam 


had undertaken to solemnize. Thx 


learned Prelate, however, has appended 
hort document, which ought to be 
ulated widely, and preserved as a 
memorial of that attachment to the 


concerns, which 
faithful mem- 
rs, in the midst of that spirit of de- 


Chureh and her 


| alive amongst her 


‘ , ] ] > re | . 2 5 a 
ction and obloquy with which we 
re surrounded. We wish that our 


ace would allow us also to record tl 


mes with which it is ace mpanied, 


But here follows the statement itself 
‘The scheme of a new Choir, with 
n Organ-screen, Altar-screen, and 
ippropriate ¢ ccompaniments, was pro- 
1 by the Author of this Sermon, 
x Dean of Peterborough, in July, 
1827; | having first obtained desis is 
t urpose from Mr. Edward 
biore, ft architect. The Chapter 
lopted the proposition, and deter- 
1 that measures should be taken 





t mplishment of the work, 
ubseription of adequat 

ld be raised. They then 
t the example, by subscribing 
body £1000, although they had, 


that time, entirely exhausted th 


l ind had antic ipate d the revenuc 
f tl succeeding year in the thorough 

both ubstantial and = or 

|, of the Cathedral : at tl 

ie the individual members of the 
y added their private contributions, 

» the amount of £1050. Both the 
ser ptions vi reaiter rds increased 
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made to the in- 


An appeal was then 
habitants of the city and neighbour- 
hood of Peterb« rough, to assist in the 
This appeal being promptly 
and handsomely answered, and above 
£5000 being very soon collected, the 
Dean and Chapter commenced the 
work, at the beginning of 1828, accord 


work. 


ing to the designs, and under the in- 
spection, of Mr. Blore. An additional 
subscription was afterwards set on foot. 
rhe following are the principal parts of 
the undertaking ; the expense of which, 
somewhat more than £6000, 
was defrayed by the Contribution : 

‘1. The Pulpit, Throne, Stalls, 
Pews, and complete furniture of the 
Choir, of Norway oak. 

‘2. The Organ-screen, of stone. 

}. The Altar-screen, of stone. 
1. The Pavement of the Choir. 
“5. ‘The GO: Norway 


be ing 


gvan-case, of 


“The whole of the carved wood- 
work was executed by Francis Ruddle, 
and the whole of the stone-work, by 
John Thompson, both natives of the 
city of Pet rborough. 

“The work being nearly completed, 
and ready for erection, the whole of 
the old Choir was removed, and the 
foundation-stones of the new work 
laid by the Author, assisted by 
the Chapter, on East r-Monday, 18 30. 


were 


lhe work occupied a year and a quar- 


ter in its erection: and, during that 


time, the Dean and ( hapter laid down 
an entirely new pavement, of Ketton 
stone, in the } d Transe pts of 





(Pp. 22, 23.) 


The New Testament of 


viour Je 


Lord and 


sus Christ; with a Com- 


Our 


tary, consisting of short Lectures 
jo the da ly Use of Families, by ¢ 
Rev. Cuarnces Girpiestone, M.A.. 
] r of Sedqle Y, Staffordsh re. Part 
I. containing the Gospels of St. Mat- 





thew and St. Mark. Oxtord: Parker. 
London: Rivingtons. 1832. Svo. 
Pp. xvi. 352. 
Tur idea of this Commentary is sin- 
ularly happy; and it will, ‘we have 
no doubt, prove v« ry effective. In 
to give additional facili th 
daily reading and exposition of tl) 


tures, (which is now ad ypted 


nd whi h, 





family, a 


among the ns of the times, of a 
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il 
i 


widel 


fearful na- 
ture, 4 and satis- 
factory,) the Matthew 
ind St. Mark are divided into sections, 
formin 


y different and very 
is peculiarly cheerin 
gospels of St. 


é 


with the commentary a les- 
son of convenient length for a single 
service. The explanatory matter is 
so digested as to complete, together 
with the text, exactly two 

h topics being 
best serve th purpose of 
edification at the hour of family 
worship. All controversial doctrines, 
theories, and all arned 
avoided ; 


page _ 
S¢ le cte d as 


devotional 


may 


all abstruse 
carefully 
the capacities and wants of an 


ordinary domestic circle, comprising for 


discussions are 


whik 


the most parts the relations of parent 


and child, of master and servant, are 
kept steadily in view Each read- 


as the author well describes 


it, is “a short sermon with a long 
text; and it is the object throughout 
to derive, either directly or indirectly, 
from each single passage of the word 


of God, some useful lesson of a more 


heavenly mind, or of a more holy life.”’ 





A Practical Exposition of St. Pau 
Epistle to the Roma Ss, wa Serics of 
Lectures; with an A ppe ndix, con- 
taining remarks on certain leading 
lerms; a Labu lar Analysis of the 
I } iwlie, We. By the Re v. 
Parry, M.A., Archdeac of A /i- 
gua, §c. §c. London: Rivingtons. 
1832 12mo. Pp. xix. 508. 

Tu obj ct of this volume isto facilitate 

the understanding of the Epistle to the 

Romans, by tracing the connexion of its 

various parts in an easy and familiar ex- 

positic Throughout the Lectures the 
text of the Epis le is inscribed at the 
side of the paragraph relating to it; 
which answers the purpose of an ex- 
planatory paraphrase and illustrative 
But though the author has 
mainly endeavoured to render his 
work useful and attractive to general 
readers, who have little opportunity 
for consulting more elaborate exposi- 
tions ; he ha ultogether neg 
the wants of the student, or the candi- 
date for Holy Orders. Readers of this 
class will find considerable information 
in the notes attached to each successive 

Lecture and the Analysis and Re- 

marks Appendix 

consideration 


‘THomMas 


comment. 


1 
snot: lected 


contained in the 
itter for 





aflord ample 


















advanced Theologia 
Upon the Archdeacon Pan 
is no invaluable addition to the 
attempts which have been made to 
simplify this difficult and important 
Epistle 


to the more 





Ww hol 


Inany 


The Druid: a Tragedy, in five Act 
With notes on the Anti quilies a l 
early TTistory of Trel and. By Tuo- 
MAS Cc . author of * * Oliver 
Cromwell and his Times,” Sx . Lon- 

don: Sherwood and Co. 1832. 8vo. 
Pp. xv. 142 

Witn this Tragedy, as a Tragedy, 

of course we have nothing to do; but 

e been pointed out to us 


ROMWELL, 


the notes hay 
as containing much valuable matter, 
the early Relig 
Ireland. bees is also 


lation of considerable in- 


in connexion with ious 
Hi tory of 


W) for 
some in n 


terest to Biblical inquioets, as cal- 
4 
tl 











culated to throw additional light on the 
sacrificial system of the Jewish and 
Heathen nations; particularly with 
respect to thei fars and high places. 

The Vyth l gy of Ancient Gi e and 


Italy : for the Use of Schools. By 
[HoMAs Ketonttey. Londor 
Whitt iker. 1832 

Tus aie ib] 

Keightley’s lar: 

noticed in a fi 

2 
younger « 


. 12mo. Pp. xii. 
adaptation of Mr. 

work, which w 
rmer Number, to the 
s of students, is pre- 
ume which has long been 


tT ) 
wanted in schools As an intro 
1 
il 








contains a 1 
to the gods and 


and not an ex- 


tory manual, it 
i iation relative 
heroes of antiquity ; 
pression occurs whic h could offend the 
( cacy of the most scrupulous female 





Hot-air 


illustrative of ils 


On the Portable Sudatory, or 
Bath, with Cases | 
Medical Powers in various Disorders, 

s great Ll tility in Cholera Mer- 
bus, §c. §c. §c. ByM.La Beaune. 
London: Highley. 12mo. Pp. 84. 

Autuoucn the prevailing epidemic, 

according to the official reports, is 

rapidly on the decline, we deem it still 

a duty to direct public attention to M. 

La Be his book, and his highly 

useful invention. The testimony to its 

powerful and salutary effects is of the 


aume, 


first respectability; and, at all events, 
the application is so simple that it can 


do no harm. 







































































A SERMON 


FOR THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


as by one man’s disob dience m y mere made sinners, so by thi 
obedie nce OF one shall manu bh ” adi ris hteous. 
. ] 


Frew of us, it is to b ed, meditate s¢ riously and attentively on 
} 


ian nature; how far it has departed from 





- 
actual condition of ht 


it original righteousness in which it was created, how incapable it is 
of restoring to itself a state of primeval innocence. Self-love, pride, 

1 vanity, suffer us not to dwell upon the humiliating truth, that 

we have no powé r ot ours lves to] lp oursel ve S, : and the united 

fluence of the world, the flesh, and the devil, keeps us blind to the 

l state of our sinful t Unwelcome, however, and humiliating 

t fact may be, 1 the ry best of us are sinners: such we are 
pronounced to b by the word of od; ch we must feel and 
acknowledge ourselves to be, if hope for everlasting salvation. 

The words of the text lead 3 f consiaer, mm the fi st place n how 
man, the noblest and most exalted of God’s works, fell thus wofully 
from the state of righteousness in which he was originally created ; 
nd secondly, how he n b tified or again accounted righteous 

1 the sight of God. 

None of vou are ig yrant w t n i by whose il obedience, 

i¢ Ap stle declares, that many were m ide sinners. You are all 


ial P : 
.ware that our first parent Adam was created in a state of innocence, 
<] happiness: that he was placed in Paradise, i 
ind consequently of happiness; U e was placed in aradise, na 
state of probation, with the promise that he should live for ever in his 
. 


fect state, if he loved, honoured, and obeyed his Almighty 


en pe . : ‘ R om 
Creator: but, at the same time, with the awful warning, that if he 
disobeyed, those inevitable consequence of his disobedience—sin, 


tisery, and death—would be his portion. That the temptation to 








uch disobedience might not be too strong, one easy prohibition con- 
stituted the restraint which was imposed upon him; a restraint un- 
doubtedly intended to promote his peace and happiness. ‘ The Lord 
God commanded the ma Si , Of every tree of the arden thou 
mavest freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” Unfortunately for Adam himself, and most unhap- 
pily for all his posterity, this njunct as not observed. In an 
| hour, our first parent, beguiled by the malicious designs and 
ibtle reasoning of the te pter, disob yed n the v ry point where 
he could dis bey. l t] prid of his heart, with the h ype of 

a reater knowledve than was intended for him, he did eat of 
t dden fri He violated the divine commandment ; and death 
ind misery, the threatened wages of his sin, were introduced into the 
orld.—a mournful inheritance which has descended from him to us 
his posterity. For we read that “Adam begat a son in his own 
his image :” that to sav, with tl ime disobedient 








AS 
heart, the same rebellious spirit, the same disorderly will and affec- 
tions. Such as the father was, such was the son, and such are all 
descended from him. Who amongst us, when he reflects seriously, 
does not know and deplore this ? Who has not felt within his bre ast, 
a consciousness of universal prone ness to ¢ vil continually ? W ho has 
not experienced the struggle between inclination and duty, the burnings 
of a rebellious heart, the vicious incentives of a proud understanding ? 
How happ¢ ns it, that ** the good which we would, we do not, but the 
evil which we would not, that we do?” Whence, that perpetual 
conflict between our passions and our conscience? Whence, that 
fatal compliance with the suggestions of the former, in spite of the 
repeated admonitions and awful warnings of the latter ? These are the 
sad indications of the inherent corruption of our nature; these the 
melancholy proofs that we are far gone from original righteousness. 
Would men but reflect more frequently on this important subject, how 
would it dash to the ground every feeling of pride and self-sufficiency ; 
how would it banish from their minds the idea that they are able of 
thems¢ lves to he Ip themse lves : how would it bring them to the cross 
of Christ, and teach them to feel and acknowledge, with humility and 
cratitude, the mercies of redemption! For where, but to a Saviour, 


} 


can we look for salvation? where can we ground our hopes of pardon, 


. ‘ 7 
but on the merits of a crucified Redeemer ? Christ was that spotless 
’ . a ! : : ia ae 
" exalted Ben gy, t whose ove ence many were made righteous, 


nd by whose most precious death alone we are justified: “ As in 


} 


Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 

But let us examine more minutely into the actual state of human 
nature unblessed by the doctrine ot the atonement, let us see what 
rational hope it can have of acceptance with God, from any other 
source than that brought to light by the Gospel. St. Paul declares, 
that “the Scripture hath concluded all under sin;” and in another 
place he says, “~ All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
In this situation how are we to restore ourselves to the favour of that 
great Being, “ who is of purer eyes than to be hold iniquity,” who has 
declared that sin is most odious to him, and shall not go unpunished? 
The truth and justice ot God demand th punishm« nt of the offender : 
how then shall he escape his righteous condemnation ? Shall he 
plead his own merits, and rely upon his own works for acceptance, 
when he must know, that, after he has done every thing in his power, 
he is still an unprofitable servant, and that his sins are more In numbe: 
than the hairs of his head, or the sand upon the sca-shore? Shall he 
trust to the intercession of saints? Oh, no: those blessed spirits 
needed the blood of a Saviour to blot out their own transgressions, 
and have no superfluous merit to plead in behalf of their brethren in 
the flesh. Shall he pray to the angels of God, and flatter himself that 


they will gain him admission into the kingdom of heaven? He knows 


not how far they can even hear his prayers ; and is assured that no reli- 
ance can be placed upon them, of whom some fell, like his first 
parents, from their original state of innocence and happiness. 
Whither then shall he flee for succour 2? On whom shall he confide in 
sure and certain hope’? Where shall he find a Mediator able by 


virtue ol His ov rishteousness to satisfy the justice of God, and 
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rake an atonement for his tr isgl SIO! He must turn wi h faith, 


humility, and gratitude, to his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, both 
perfect God and perfect man, by whose obedience alone he can be 


iccounted righteous in the eyes of his Almighty Creator. He must 
view the Son of God, descending from the right hand of the Maje sty 


on high, where he had reigned from all eternity, and assuming the 
nature of weak and sinful man. With lowliness of heart he must 


follow his footsteps on earth, and see him solicited by temptations 
more powerful than any to which we are liable, subjected to every 
danger and difficulty with which our path is beset, and yet not once 
yielding to the weaknesses of mortality, nor for a single moment over- 
come by the allurements of sin. He must behold him healing the 
ick, instructing the ignorant, and doing all things well. But chiefly 
must he gaze upon him in the close of his earthly career, when he 
offered himself a willing sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 
He was the only sacrifice, which, consist ntly with the divine justice, 
could be accepted, because he alone was without spot and blemish. 
Nothing but the blood of an immaculate Being could wash away the 
guilt of a polluted sinner. ‘ Behold, then,” my beloved brethren, “ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” Behold him 
submitting for your sakes to a cruel and ignominious death, that you, 
through his sufferings, might be made righteous. Behold him expiring 
in agonies to save your guilty souls: and at the foot of his cross lay 
prostrate every emotion of pride and self-sufficiency, and abjure for 
ever those sins and rebellious passions which nailed your Redeemer to 
the accursed tree. 

Such was the price paid for man’s redemption, such the all-sufficient 
sacrifice which was offered for the sins of the whole world: and on 
this rock alone,—on the merits of the Son of God,—must we build all 
our hopes of everlasting salvation. But while, with fervent and heart- 
felt gratitude, we rely upon the efficacy of his atonement, let us ever 
remember that there are certain terms and conditions to be obs¢ rved, 
on our parts, to render us fit objects of our Lord and Saviour’s inter- 


t 


ssion. We cannot to t 


a moment imagine that he descended from 


s kingdom of glory and assumed our weak nature, that he might 


exempt us from the fatal consequences of presumptuous and unre- 
pe nte d sin, and enable us to pe rsevere 1n vickedne SS without the fear 
of eternal punishment. Such an idea would be both blasphemous and 
delusive. No; the same Divine Being who has delivered us from the 
burden of original sin, has given us the precepts of the Gospel by 
which to regulate our lives and actions ; and it must be according to 
our conscientious endeavour to obey the commands of Christ, that 
we can have any well-founded hope of partaking in the benefits of his 
most precious blood-shedding. ‘The Christian, therefore, must re- 
member that his life is not to be passed in listlessness and inactivity, but 
that it must be a state of continued warfare, and strenuous exertion 
of warfare, against the attacks of the world, the flesh, and the devil; 
n the cause of charity nd brotherly love. The true 


1] 


of exertion 


ais iple of the ble ssed Ji sus WI 


ne can, the matchless pe rfection of his heavenly l’eacher. The 


strive with meekness to imitate, as far 


e triumph over sin, which adorned his Lord, will be the highest 
















































life and con 


even thou 


he find it inconsistent with his duty to his God. Did we all act thus, 
} 


—<did we 


Gospel for 


I 


find it at present to be! Did we daily consider the mi ry of our lost 
conditio that we ar ncapable of our elves to | lp our elves, and 
that we must have perished for ever, had not out Saviour Jesus Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the | how would it kindle in our 
hearts every f ling of affection and lo how would it incite us to ; 
give eviden »f our gratitude by a life « liness and obedience ! 
Thus have seen that our nature, In « juence of the sin of our 
first parents, is originally corrupt and universally pron to evil: how, 
t! . let wain ask you, is it to be restored to the image of God 
mn hich it was ¢c1 1? How ; it to be admitted into the presence 
of a Being of infinite purity and justice? The answer 1s short and 


these merit 
and withou 


} . 
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important ( 
pettel 


and 


we may pl 


answer is equally obvious :—when we tind that the spirit of the Gospel 


is pervadin 
| 


lowliest hu 


ret Si Ui a 

ume given among men, save the name of Jesus, whereby we may be 
saved. ii was that seed of the woman which sh yuld bruise the 
serpent’s head ;—He, that descendant of Abraham, in whom all the 
nat ; of the earth should | b ] He, that Paschal b 
which should deliver us from a greater than Evyptian bondage. ‘* O 
the depth of the riches, both o he dom and knowledge of God! 
hov irchable are his judgements, and his ways past finding out!” 
O! let us adore the tender attribute of mercy so conspicuous in the 
Divine character, which could devise so stupendous a plan for the 
redemption of fallen man: and whilst we tre mble at God's justice, let 
us learn to confide in his good: . Let us confide in it, not with a 
feeling of presumption and arro -e, but with unfeigned humility 
and unwavering faith. Let us believe, that if we are faithful in ou 


sev ral ca 
cf pt d of t 
} 


out earthly 


ere al 


f the soldic r of Christ. He will refer every action which 
s to the standard of the Gospel, and consider whether his 
iduct are tuated solely by the precepts therein contained, 
undertaking he will pause and consider whether it be 
Lord sanctions; and he will abstain from any scheme, 
sh it should promise him unbounded riches and honour, if 


ent the intercourse between man and man trom what we 


1] 





ht, and pe rformed, take the 


in every thine we said, th 


our guide,—how changed would be the face of society, 


wholly and solely through the merits of a Redeemer. To 
3 a ; + 
s every descendant of sinful Adam must owe his salvation ; 
t these no man can see the Lord. But here arises another 
: ] 
juestion :— How are we to entertain a well-grounded hope 
that we have an interest in these merits of Christ, and that 
ad them in our behalf at the great day of judgment? ‘The . 
x our lives and influencing our actions ;—when we feel with 
vility | vy deeply we are sunk in sin, and the cons« juent 


1? ] } ‘ +} } ‘ . 
meus er; yvnen ; & Ss that tie * Is none other 





os he re on € rth, we sha ly whi n we go hence, b ac- 
he Lord: and cleansed, by the blood of our Saviour, from 
corruption be admitted into the courts of heaven, ‘‘ where 


asures at God’s right hand for evermore.’ 


} 
t \ 


E.D 
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ON THE EARLY FATHE 





Crement of Alexandria, in a work which is now lost, mentions 
/ { \ } ne, as his prec r in scr ptural and traditional 
knowledge Yrorutwotwy, ap. Euseb. Hist. Eecl. VI. 13.) ; and in 
the first box k of his Stromata, he speaks in the highest terms of praise 
whom he had studied in Evypt. 


of one among his instructors w 


There is some little confusion in the construction of this last passage, 

h unquesth nably refers to Pantanus amor og others; so that it 
does not distinethy ppear, whether the individual, whom he there states 
to have been born in Palestine, w Pantzenus or not. Eusebius is 


plainly of the former opinion; and an attentive consideration of the 
passage seems to identify the master last named with the Jew of 
Pal stine, whom he states to have been a Hebrew of very long 
descent. In the ne . sentence, indeed, Clement styles him a Sicilian 
Bi from which it has been surmised that he was a native of Sicily. 
rhe expression, ‘eetesch seems to be adahe proverbial, and alluding 
solely to the ‘ = s more mod que,’ the epithet being conventional 

ither than properly applied. Be this as it may, Alexandria was the 
scene of his education ; and he there attained to the greatest proficiency 
in literature, both sacred and profane. At this seat of learning, 
he library which had been there established by the 


Ptolemies, philosophers of all denominations had their schools ; and, 


enriched by t 


as far as mer ph los phy was cont rned, Pantenus attached h mself 
to the sect of the Sto Euseb. whi s pra 
Though the acquire its of Panta ius, in vene) il knowledge, were 


confessedly great, and much of his time was dedicated to the pursuit 


of it; still his main object was an improved acquaintance with the 
principles and practice of Christ anity. According to Eusebius, a 
catechetical school had been established, from a very early period, in 
\lexandria ; and Jerome speaks of it as being in active operation from 
the time of St. Mark.* Here he prosecuted his Christian inquiries ; 
but it is uncertain to whom he was indebted for his first conversion 
to the faith. Photius affirms (Cod. 118. c. 297.) that he had been a 
hearer of the apostles, and was brought up under their immediate 
successors ; but the known date of his ministry completely refutes 
this statement. He survived the reign of Severus, and part of that 
of Caracalla (Jerome uli supra); so that we must be content to 
deprive him of the benefit of such exalted instruction. Such, how- 

] } } 

i 


ever, was his progress in theology ; and so great his zeal in extending 


the knowledge of the Gospel; that in the beginning of the reign of 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. V. 10. Ef dpya eOous BidacKkudelou Tay iepwy Avrywy Wup’ avToOsSs 


indria consueludi 











Church. 


Commodus, he was placed at the head of the school at Alexandria. 
) 


About the same time Julian entered upon the See of Alexandria, and 
Pantznus retained the catechetical chair during the whole of his 
episcopate. From the fact that he is the first individual on record, 
who held the appointment, it may be inferred perhaps that he was 
more earnest in the diffusion of scriptural knowledge, and more 
successful in his endeavours than those who had preceded him in the 
office. It may seem, indeed, from the account of Philip Sidetes, that 
he was the immediate or early successor of Athenagoras; but little 
reliance can be placed upon his authority. 

About a. pv. 190, Julian was succeeded in the bishoprick of 
Alexandria by Demetrius; to whom a deputation from India almost 
immediately applied for the assistance of some able and enterprising 
minister in propagating the Gospel in that country. Panteznus was 
accordingly selected as the most fitting person for the task; and 
neither the difficulties nor the dangers of the undertaking, nor his re- 
luctance to quit the scene of his present duties, deterred him from 
engaging in the mission. The apostles, Bartholomew and ‘Thomas,’ 
had been occupied before him in planting the re ligion of the cross in 
certain parts of the vast continent of India; and he found there, as 
Eusebius relates, a Hebrew copy of St. Matthew's Gospel, which had 
been left there by the former. Jerome says, but solely (as far as can 
be ascertained) upon his own authority, that Pantaenus brought this 
treasure with him to Alexandria. Of the success which attended his 
mission, and of the time which he remained in India, no account has 
reached us. Lardner, indeed, arranges him under the year 192, as 
being then in the height of his celebrity, about the time of his pro- 
bable return to Egypt; but he has assigned no reason for the con- 
jecture. On his return he resumed the catechetical chair, in which 
his pupil Clement had been locum tenens during his absence; and 
he perseve red in the discharge of his official duties for the rest of his 
life.4 

Tl 


but the seventh of July is consecrated to his memory in the Roman 


1e precise time and manner of the death of this Father is unknown ; 


calendar. It has already been stated that he was still alive at the 
beginning of Caracalla’s reign, a.p. 211. In a fragment of a letter, 
preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. VI. 14.), in which Alexander, 
Bis! op of Jerusal m, speaks of him as the person who introduced 
h it j he did not die before the com- 


im to Origen; it is manifest that 
mencement of the third century. There is extant, also, a part of 
an e} stle of Origen himself, wherein he alleges the example of 
Pantzenus, in defence of the study of Greek authors as subservient 
to theological study. With all his acquirements, however, Pantanus 

* See Le Bas’ **L of Bi op Middleton.’ In the Vetera M menta of Ciampinius 
I I 1. p. 38 the subjoined epigraph 

O ATIOS @QMAS AOXI TMO HNAIA 
TEAHOTTE 
For AOXI read AOPI 


+ Euseb. Hist. | V. 10. rot nar’ ’AAdActavdpiay teAcevTa yyeita SidacKkaA lou. 


Lardner translates reAcvra@y tryeira. | is at la president ; and argues therefrom 


appointed in the 






























































( hurch Psal nody. 


does not appear to have been a voluminous writer. Eusebius says, 
indeed, that he “ set forth the treasures of divine truth, both by word 
of mouth and by his writings ;” but, according to Jerome, ‘* he was 
chiefly profitable from his discourses.”* All that he is known to 
have written were Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures * and there 
is a single sentence, containing an important rule for the interpreta- 
tion of prophecy, still in existence ; which, in all probability, formed 
part of an annotation on the 19th Psalm.} It has been said that he 
composed a treatise on the Hexaemeron: but the assertion is un- 
doubtedly incorrect. 


LIBEL ON THE CHURCH 


Mr. Epitor.—I should feel favoured if you, or some of your cor- 
respondents, could tell me what would be the legal consequences, if 
any individual should choose to publish a periodical entitled “ A Slap 
at the Laws,” “ A Slap at the King,” or ‘ A Slap at the Parliament? ” 
llowed to be) established 


Now, if the Church yet be (as I believe it is : 
by law, and an institution (at least nominally) upheld by the authorities 
of the country, I suppose it cannot be less offensive to the laws, to 
publish a periodical libel called ‘A Slap at the Church.” Such a 
thing, I understand, has been done. The government cannot be sup- 
posed cognisant of it; but, perhaps, through the medium of your 
Miscellany, it may be brought forward, and condign punishment 
inflicted on the offender. 
\ CHurcHMAN. 


at 


ON CHURCH PSALMODY 

To regard psalmody as nothing more than a pleasant and animating 
break in a long service, or even to confine its objects to general ex- 
pressions of praise, is to entertain very narrow views of its importance 
and power. ‘To the majority of Christians, the hymn-book is a com- 
pendium of divinity almost as frequently referred to as the Bible. 
Whatever may be the state of their mind, a hymn will express their 
feelings more fully and clearly than any language of their own. It 
offers the advantage which a Liturgy possesses over extempore prayer, 
that the attention not being diverted to a choice of words, the mind is 
enabled to give itself wholly to devotion. Add to this the charm of 
poetry, a charm acknowledged by all, and especially when heightened 
by its association with music, and we cannot wonder that even Chris- 
tians of superior education and refined taste should often express their 
feelings in the language of a hymn, rather than in their own words. 

\ distinction has been made, and by no mean authority, between 
hymns and devotional poetry; the first being applied exclusively to 
mwene ral songs ot adoration, the other compre he nding the ¢ x pression of 


all the states and feelings which belong to individuals: and it has been 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. V.1 Zwon bw Kal dia cvyypauuctev Tovs Tav BEiwt 507 MAT wi 
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contended that the latter is improper for public worship, because it is 
suited only to a part of the congregation. ‘The objection is specious, 
but will not bear to be examined. ‘There is no truly Christian feeling 
which a Christian may not usefully contemplate, however apparently 
10t in unison with his present condition. In the possession of holy 
pe ace, he will indeed sing with his whol heart the song of joy and 
gratitude ; but considerations of sin, of redemption, of repentance, of 
pardon, and of dependence, will impress the lesson of humility which 
can never be more needed. Mourning under a cloud, the expression 
of former happiness would not indeed be the chosen happiness of his 
soul; but to recall the faithfulness of God m ry awaken his slumbering 
confidence, and to direct him to the privileges of the Christian may 
enable him again to feel that these privileges are his own. If such a 
principle be applied to one part of public worship, it should be ex- ' 
tended to the whole. Three tourths of the Psalms must then be read 

no longer, for they are of personal application. A rigorous pruning 
must be applied to the Scripture Lessons ; and the Clergyman, when 
in the pulpit, must “cease to reprove individual sin, or to offer indivi- 


dual encouragement, because there are classes among his hearers to 


| 
nt i -” = | 
whom his cautions or his consolations will not apply. 


; : Te 
rhe solemnity of a place of worship, the devotedness of the whole 
al anal a suine. thie eas a we 
soul to the feelings suited to the service, the charms of music, the ex- 


altation of mind experienced when numbers are united in expressing 


a common feeling,—all combine to give power to a hymn far beyond 
what it possesses in its lf : and the effect of these associations is so 
permane nt, that the hymn which has tl chal d in the te mpl will 
ever after revive the feelings then experienced. Sermons may be neg- 


lected, or forgotten; but a hymn, which is in fact a sermon, once 


learnt, is known for ever; once strongly felt, will always recall the 
feeling ; while it awakens and strengthens an attachment to the place 
of worship where its impressive character was first discovered. Psal- 
mody at once informs the ju lome nt and « iptivates the affections ; and 
thus, as it is the most interesting part of the service, so, when properly 
conducted, it is the part whose influence will be the most strongly felt 
be yond the Sabbath and the sanctu ry. 

Unfortunately, its objects are very imperfectly secured by our 
version of the Psalms. ‘They are too | to be generally remembered 


or read: too inferior to their originals to interest the attention; and 


too unequal in literary merit to allow their beauties to compensate for 
their tameness and common-place. \ selection from them will afford 
perhaps fifty hymns of superior excellence, and about an equal number 
of respectable mediocrity - and it were d outly to be wished, that, 
after sele cting all that « in be re lors x, WwW th advantage, tl e re idue 
could be thrown aside. While the Psalms at length form an important 
part of all our services, where can be the propriety of confining our sing- 
ing to a few of their unconnected verses? Living under the Christian 
dispensation, why should we exclude fr the most beautiful part of 
public worship all direct reference to the truths and excellencies of 
the Gospel, and confine ourselves to the forms of the Jewish synagogue ? 
We wanta Church Hymn-book ; one which shall clearly and fully sé 


forth the doctrines and duties of Christianity, and at the same tin 
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lustrate the discipline and ceremonies of the Chureh; a hymn-book, 
whose excellencies may challenge the admiration of the poet, while its 
licity shall fit it for the Sunday-school, and the workhouse. Such a 
1-book would promote congregational singing, which never can be 


im 
Sitit 


I 
ym! 
ener: al in our churches while the people feel no interest in the words 
hich are sung. It would preserve to us the multitudes who are now 
ittracted to the meeting-house, because there alone re have an 
pportunity of joining in their favourite hymns. It would implant in 
the minds of the young, especially among the lower classes, a perma- 
nent attachment to the Church. It would give added life and energy 
to our services ; whose character of calmness and dignity secures them 
indeed from the extravagances of enthusiasm, but may sometimes 
expose them to the danger of a cold formality. To combine an 
animating Psalmody with a devotional Liturgy, and instructive Sermons, 
would make our services complete. 

There is no deficiency of materials for such an undertaking. The 
old version will furnish a few hymns; the new one, nearly a hundred. 
Ken, Merrick, Addison, Cowper, Newton, Toplady, Heber, and 
others, would enable us to form a collection superior to any now in 
use, without borrowing a hymn from a dissenting writer. A Church 
hymn-book should be written by Churchmen ; and though a few of 
the best compositions of Watts, Doddridge, and Wesley, may properly 
be introduced, they should be but few. It is an important considera- 
tion that the majority of our distinguished living poets are either 
Clergymen, or devoted children of the Church; and in the task now 
proposed, who would not be delighted to cooperate! It is indeed a 
proud distinction to extend the bounds of science, or to contribute to 
form the taste of a nation. It is a delightful privilege to mitigate 
human suffering, and to diffuse happiness over an extended circle. But 
what powers of the human mind shall estimate his reward, who, labour- 
ing to God and for eternity, speaks the effectual words of Divine truth 
to the conscience of every sinner, and to the heart of every saint ; whose 
influence is not bounded within his own personal sphere, but diffused 
over the whole Christian world ; not terminated with his own life, but 
extended through all ages till time is lost in eternity ? 

So evident is the importance of this object, that nothing can be 
necessary to secure its accomplishment, beyond keeping it steadily in 
the publie eye. With this view, I propose to furnish every Curist1an 
ReMEMBRANCER with one or two hymns, founded on the Lessons of 
the Church in their order, and beginning in the next number with 
those for the First Sunday in Advent. I cannot indeed hope that any 
compositions of mine would vindicate me from the charge of presump- 
tion in undertaking such a task; but it is my object, and will be my 
reward, to obtain for the Church the active services of men who will 
never allow one so inferior to keep the field of honour and usefulness 
alone. Time will be required; but the delay offers an important ad- 
vantage. It will gradually awaken the expectations, and fix the 
attention of the Church, and thus facilitate the accomplishment of a 
change, of which the necessity is even now admitted universally. 

Falmouth. E. O. 
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RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

Mr. Epitror,—There has lately appeared in the Christian Advocate, 
and in other newspapers, a ‘‘ Statement of the various Religious and 
Philanthropic Societies, which are known to be in active operation 
throughout the known; world,” exhibiting, at one view, “the various 
objects of Christian benevolence,” and ‘‘ the extent to which these 
objects are annually supported by their respective patrons.” In the 
ee ay statement, these Societies are arranged under the several 
heads of Anti-slav ery, Bible, Education, Seamen and Soldiers’, Tract 
and Book, Jews, Missionary, Miscellaneous: but in this arrangement, 
many of these Societies are made to occupy a place, which clearly does 
not belong to them, as the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
is placed under the head of Education; and the Prayer-Book and 
Homily Society is classed among the Missionary Societies. I have 
therefore endeavoured to distribute them in another form, according 


to their ostensible objects,—1. Of promoting Education,—2. Of 


distributing Bibles, Prayer-Books, and other religious Books and 
Tracts,—3. Of supporting Missions ;—and 4. Miscellaneous, or such 
as have not any of these objects particularly in view. Many of the 
Societies are, however, so briefly and indistinctly described, that I 
have very probably mistaken the class in which they ought to appear. 
Where I have altered the title, I have marked the alteration by a 
different character; and I have added, in a separate column, the 
incomes of some of the principal Societies for the year 1819-20, 
as exhibited in a similar statement, published at the time. 
I.—SocieTIiEs FOR PROMOTING EDUCATION. 
Fears. Income. 


Renetings 2cccccovdeseciscssscce WORSE ZO508 € 3 
Sunday-School..ssee-++ee 1830-31 17,482 17 5 











Episcopa!....... eocccee 1829-30 2,436 1 6 
Methodist ..cccesseeee 1829-30 2,953 16 0 
British and Foreign School .......- 1830-31 3,222 18 7 
French Elementary Instruction .... 1829-30 2,091 11 8 
Protestant .......++ coccccece 1830-3] 983 14 2 
German Evangelical ..ecees-ssseees 1830 2,340 5 6 
Irish Education (qu. Kildare Street).. 1829 31,100 14 9 
—— Sunday School ..eeee..-s sees 1830-31 3.330 3 3 
Society, Dublin wee... s-0s 1829-30 3,687 6 1 
— —— London ....cccccees 1830-31 1,918 19 11 
Hibernian Society, London ....... 1830-31 7,330 9 2 £4,683 
Ladies’ Hibernian Female School. eee 1829 2,165 4 4 
— Negro Children Education .. 1830-31 268 6 11 
National .... ecccccccesseoce - 1830-31 1,883 19 5 £2,500 
Newfoundland ond British North Ame- 
rican School ....... seceeeeece 1830-31 1673 8 3 
Sunday-School ...... ittestaasace Toeneas 479 17 3 
——————- Union ..ccceseceee 1830-31 7,061 8 6 


II.—Societies ror pistrisuTiInG Brsies, Prayer-Books, Rericious 
Booxs anv TRACTS. 





American Bible .........+.+ eeesces 1836-31 28,696 5 6 
Detb coccsesccoceoscen NERSS 9,657 ll 3 
British and Foreign Bible........ -- 1830-31 95,424 2 3 £93,033 
Church of England Tract ..eses---- 1830-31 436 17 3 
Christian Instruction.......++++ ee. 1830-31 1,252 7 6 
Edinburgh Bible .....-+e+e++eee8 1830-31 3,736 17 4 
















































Relizious Societies. 


Years. Income. 
French Protestant Bible .....eeee2 1830-31 1,822 19 2 
French and Spanish Translation ..., 1829-30 369 0 8 
Hibernian Bible........ ere ey Tee 1827-28 6,457 6 4 
Merchant Seamen’s Bible .......... 1830-31 824 8 8 
Naval and Military Bible......... - 1830-31 3,220 0 3 
Prayer-Book and Homily......... - 1830-31 2,127 611 £1,987 
For Promoting Christian Knowledge . 1830-31 66,331 7 3 £53,700 
Irish Tract and Book ...... eoscee 1830-31 3,475 14 1 
Religious Tract... cccsccescce eee 1830-31 26,672 7 5 £6,180 
SOON TNS ccsccccoccecccss 2631 408 18 7 
III.—Societies ror promotinc Missions. 
American Board cccccccccccccess 1829-30 18,679 7 2 
Baptist soceccecce eocccece ° 1829-30 3,613 14 6 
Bontist acaccsccdccccccccsseccos 3880-31 12,719 16 11 §=£16,000 
rer ree 1830-31 958 8 2 
Church Missionary ..ececeseesess 1830-31 47,840 10 6 £30,076 
Conversion of Jews ecocceve cooeee 1830-31 14,193 18 8 £8,950 
—————— Negro Slaves .....-. ee 3830 3,521 17 8 
French Protestant cccccesesecccce - 1830-31 815 0 10 
London Missionary sssseceeeeeees 1830-31 41,487 9 3 £25,409 
For Propag ation of the Gospel secveee 1830 32,955 1 6 £13,800 
Scottigh .ccccsccccece neoees eosee 1830-31 7,487 4 4 
Waited Bastien sacécccescconccsce 1836 11,061 0 7 £5,000 
Wesleyan, or Methodist ...cseeeee0 1830 50,017 18 8 £24,000 
IV.—Muisce.vaneous. 
African Institution ......+ eoeesese 1828-29 480 0 0 
American Colonization ..........+. 1830-31 5,980 5 9 
- Seamen’s Friend ....+6-+. 1829-30 935 19 0 
Anti-Slavery coccccccoccsccseses§ 1830-31 2,846 8 11 
Continental ........ eccccccssoee 1830-31 19,70 13 8 
District Visiting. .scccseccoeseeees 1830-31 156 12 7 
Friends of Hebrew Nation ........ 1830-31 1719 10 7 
French Society of Christian Morals .. 1829-30 437 14 2 
Ladies’ Negro’s Friend....ecsecses 1830-31 340 10 11 
PEACE cocccccecccocccccecs ecee 1830-31 577 9 G6 
Port of London Seamen’s .......- 1830-31 783 7 10 
Reformation .....- ccocccccccccece§ 1830-31 2,938 5 7 
Sailors’ Home ccccccccccccccccse 1829 1,700 16 8 


Total .cccccccee £919,645 3 2 


I see no reason to doubt the accuracy of this statement. I have 
compared it with the reports of the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel, and when the balance 
of the preceding year is rejected, the statement agrees with the Report 
of the former of these Societies; and that of the latter is subject to 
the more laborious process of rejecting the several balances of the 
former years, together with the sum obtained by the sale of stock, of 
retaining the amount of the parliamentary grant, and of giving full 
prominence to the net proceeds of a legacy of 700l. added to the 
permanent funds of the Society. This proof of careful and minute 
examination reconciles my mind to the rest of the statement; and 
I would add, that it is so far from being exaggerated, that no notice 
is taken of the Home Missionary Society, of the Incorporated Society 
for the Enlargement and Repair of Churches, or of Dr. Bray’s Asso- 
ciates: some other Societies are also probably omitted. It may be 
thought, that the object of some of these Societies is highly visionary 
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and problematical; that the measures adopted in some of the So- 
cieties are not the most judicious ; and that the schemes of others 
might be simplified and consolidated: but instead of dwelling upon 
these or any other objections, [ cannot but call it a subject of Christian 
exultation and gratitude, that such a sum is annually colleeted for such 
a purpose. The word has been often abused; but the ostensible object 
of most of these Societies is The o-philanthropy, or the love of men for 
the sake of God, and in their relation to God. Many other Societies 
are powerfully operating for the relief of individual suffering; many 
for the improvement of the moral and social condition of mankind 

and it would be the delight of the Philanthropist, to know the extent 
of their efforts and their means: but nearly all the Societies now 
under contemplation, aim, or profess to aim, at the religious instruc- 
tion of mankind. In the manners of the age, there is but too much 
of thoughtless ease and selfish luxury; in the religion of the age, 
there is much of open and avowed infidelity and scepticism; much of 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism; much of rivalry, jealousy, and 
hostility; and among the philosophists and political economists, there 
is much invidious pleasure in contrasting the progress of education 
with the increase of crime; in condemning the utter inefficiency of all 
missions, esp cially of all missions from a divided Church, and after 
the admitted failure of the Roman Catholic missions; and in asserting 
the injurious effects of charity in creating the wants which it pro- 
fesses to relieve, and thence inferring the expedience of restricting its 
operation to the maintenance of hospitals, not for the consolation and 
recovery of the sick, but for the promotion of anatomical science!! 
(see Westminster Review). Under these circumstances, it might be 
naturally supposed, that the means and motives of religious charity 
would be counteracted and restrained; and yet Christians, as 
Christians, are found to be labouring together in promoting religious 
education, in distributing religious books, and in furthering religious 
missions: and, however, by their unwise and uncharitable divisions, 
they may be thought, for a time, to hinder rather than to advance the 
object which they have in view, their hostilities are overruled, and 
they are made instrumental to the wider diffusion of Christian prin- 
ciples, at home and abroad. 

Another subject of congratulation is, that these Societies are all 
Protestant Socicties, and that, although many of them are unquestion- 
ably under the management of nonconformists, they are nonconformists 
professing the orthodox faith. If all the expenses incurred in the 
management of the national local schools, could be brought into on 
sum, and added to the expenditure of the National Society, that 
Society would take the lead among the Societies for promoting 
education: the wealthiest of the Societies for distributing books, 
after the Bible Society, is the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; the largest Missionary Society, is that of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who, if they are true to their principles, are hardly 
separated from the Established Church. ‘There is little reason to 
apprehend, that the Socinians are very zealous in the diffusion of 
their principles among the multitude; and the Catholics, notwith- 
standing the ascendancy, which they affect to claim over the Church 























































Religious Societies. 
and other Sectaries, as is now their language, are doing little but in 
the way of boasts and menaces, and have probably no great funds at 
their command. Except in Ireland, their power is shaken; and even 
in Ireland it has lost much of its stability, however the subtlety of a 
Doyle, or the vehemence of an O'Connell, may impose on the credulity 
and sway the passions of the people, and make a timid policy, an 
accommodating liberality, and « temporizing subservience to an 
assumed and arbitrary power, the means of arresting for the moment 
the progress of an incipient reformation. The parliamentary grant in 
favour of the Kildare-street Society has been lately suspended, o1 
rather diverted into another channel, and the immediate effect has 
been an increase of voluntary subscriptions and donations; and | 
cannot but rejoice to see so many other Societies cooperating in the 
promotion of Protestant Scriptural Education, and to know how 
favourably their endeavours are received among the Irish Catholic 
peasantry. There is the best authority for believing that they are 
not labouring in vain. ‘* ‘About ten years ago, the Scriptures were 
not read in 600 schools in Ireland; while now, they have found their 
way into 6,058 daily schools, independent of 1,945 Sunday-schools ; 
in all, into above 8,000 schools: and of the 6,058 daily-schools, only 
1,879 are connected with any Society; so that in 4,179 Schools, the 
Scriptures have, of late years, been adopted by the voluntary choice of 
the conductors and teachers, the Jatter of whom are generally depen- 
dent for their livelihood, upon the pleasure of the parents of their pu- 
pils—a signal proof that there is no repugnance to scriptural education 
among the people.’ ( Ninth Report of Commissioners, p. 4, 5.) A signal 
proof indeed, that in twenty years above 6,000 schools have been 
called into exertion by a love of scriptural instruction, proved in the 
least ambiguous manner, by the voluntary contribution of the poor 
and distressed peasantry.” (Speech of Doctor Singer, S.F.T.C. D. 
as reported in the Dublin Evening Mail, Jan. 11, 1832.) 

It has been further stated, that about the year 1814, there were about 
200,000 children in attendance at the various schools for scriptural 
education in Ireland: in 1826, the children in attendance were 568,964, 
being an increase, in the short space of twelve years, of 368,964, and 
this increase took place in those schools whose foundation was the entire 
word of God. When the first report was made, it appeared that about 
20,000 children, or one-tenth of the whole amount then attending on the 
schools in which the Scriptures were taught, were of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuasion: in the later reports, it was shewn, that of the 568,961 
children, 300,000 were the children of Roman Catholic parents. 
This increase of attendance in the schools for scriptural education is 
continuing ; and in the short interval between the years 1826 and 1831, 
its way into the hedge schools of Ireland; and in the schools in which 
the Church Catechism is taught, there are, under the care of the 
association, which is superintended by the Bishops of the Established 
Church, 15,000 children, of whom 6,344 were the children of Catholics, 
and in the diocesan and parochial schools, of 36,498 scholars, there 


the increase has been upwards of 50,000. The Bible is also findin 


are not less than 15,000 Roman Catholic children. (See the Speech of 
Captain Gordon at Exeter Hall, reported in the Morning Herald, 
Feb. 9, 18:32. 
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The London Hibernian Society, to which many of the dignitaries 
of the English Church have liberally contributed, had under its 
care, in the last year, 678 day schools, containing 53,452 scholars, 
of whom 23,093 are Roman Catholics, and 30,359 are Protestants, 
besides 863 Sunday and adult schools, and 54 Irish classes, con- 
taining altogether 85,755 scholars, who all learn, and commit to 
memory, large portions of the Holy Scriptures, without any oppo- 
sition but that which arises from the Roman Catholic Priests, and 
which is firmly resisted by the Roman Catholic people, and is 
usually overcome, though often not without a serious struggle and 
great hardship. (See Society’s Advertisements.) ‘“ The Catholic 
masters, he might observe, amounted to no fewer than 2,670 in those 
schools in which the Scriptures are read. When it was said, that 
the Roman Catholics were not disposed to read the Scriptures, he 
met the assertion with these facts; and he also met it with another 
fact, that many of the Roman Catholic parents endured excommu- 
nication from the Church, rather than withdraw the children from 
the schools in which the Scriptures were read. He held in his hand, 
a declaration signed by six Roman Catholics, who had been excom- 
municated for sending their children to one of these schools. Those 
persons asserted their right to choose the schools which they con- 
sidered best fitted for the education of their children; and declared, 
that, notwithstanding the excommunication, they would continue to 
send their children to the schools in which the Scriptures were read.” 
The evidence annexed to the report of the Commissioners in 1825, 
shewed, that even the Roman Catholic priests were not unanimous at 
that period, in making it a condition that the Scriptures should not be 
read: for 75 priests had received aid from the Kildare-street Society, 
and it was a principle of that Society, never to exclude a Roman Catholic 
master, for the purpose of substituting a Protestant. He contended 
that the Kildare-street Society was working well, and with no incon- 
siderable success in giving to the people of Ireland of all persuasions 
a sound, moral, and religious education, founded on the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” ( Spee h of Dr. Lefroy ; see Morning Herald, March7, 1832.) 
I wish not to speak of the experiment which it is proposed to substi- 
tute, and which is subject to the combined and cordial opposition of 
the Presbyterians of Ireland, and the Church of Ireland, supported 
by the zealous Protestants of England: but I cannot bring myself to 
believe, that in the great exertions which have been already made, 
there is any want of a blessing from above; that the religious educa- 
tion of the people, simultaneously proceeding in England and Ireland, 
and comprehending little less than a million and a half, or two 
millions of children, grounded in the principles of the Protestant 
faith, and brought to the knowledge of Scriptural language, and 
Scriptural doctrines, will not prepare the way for their more effectual 
instruction from the pulpit: or that the system of popular education, as 
considered in connexion with the progress of emigration, may not be 
a means in the hands of the divine providence of spreading civiliza- 
tion, and Christian knowledge to the ends of the earth. I see, that 
emigration is proceeding from Christian and Protestant nations, and 
that even Ireland is sending out her Protestant peasantry ; that in 
Christian and Protestant nations, Scriptural education is chiefly estab- 
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lished ; that the English language is becoming the vernacular and native 
tongue of the whole Continent of North America, of Southern Africa, 
and of Australia; and that the English Bible, and the English Prayer- 
book are familiarly known in these vast regions, and may, for a time, be 
the chief means of preserving the religious knowledge of the colonists. 
I see these things, and I think of them, till I am almost lost in the 
contemplation of the ultimate good which the Protestant Societies are 
producing, till I seem to follow the missionaries of the Church of 
England into the wilderness, and to hear the voice of their salutation, 
“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, 
and bring glad tidings of good things!” 

It is a subject of further congratulation, that the Societies in more 
immediate connexion with the Church, take their full share in these 
works and labours of Christian love. ‘The statement, which is pre- 
fixed to these remarks, takes notice only of the annual income of 
these Societies: I am inclined to dwell more upon their expenditure, 
as a better criterion of their usefulness. I have already adverted to 
the apparently small income of the National Society: but I take a 
very different view of its importance, when I consider, that more 
than 700,000 children are assembled in the metropolitan and provin- 
cial schools, in connexion with the Society, and how permanently and 
fully its work has been done in contributing to the erection of sub- 
stantial school-rooms, in the education of masters and mistresses, and 
in sending them, prepared to carry on the system in foreign parts, from 
Canada to Australia. With the only exception of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, to whose funds Churchmen and Dissenters 
contribute indiscriminately, both the income and the efficiency of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge stand preeminent. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has an income of but 
$2,000/., including the annual amount of subscriptions and benefac- 
tions, and the parliamentary grant; but by the sale of stock, the ac- 
cumulation of former benefactions, its expenditure exceeds 50,0001. : 
and if to this sum be added the income of the Church Missionary 
Society, which amounts to 47,000/., and that of the Society for 
Converting Negro Slaves, which is 3,521/., the Missionary Societies 
in connexion with the Church will have funds at their disposal, 
exceeding 100,000/.; and I wish that there could be a consolidation 
and union of the councils, and the operation, and the means of all 
these Societies, in one grand association, for the propagation and 
maintenance of the Christian religion in foreign parts, and especially 
in the colonial dependencies of the empire. It is true, that the 
parliamentary grant is to be gradually withdrawn from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel: and I hope that the deficiency 
will be supplied by a large accession of associated, and by the 
increased contributions of the incorporated, members. The sums 
contributed by the associated members, have, within the last ten 
years, gradually risen from 396/., to 5,405/. annually: but I regret 
to state, that within the same period, the entrances and subscriptions 
of the incorporated members have not, on the average, exceeded 623/, 
annually, though the amount, in the year 1821, was 628/.: and even 
in the year 1762, of which the account is now before me, the amount 
of the subscriptions only, and without the entrances, was 4851. 10s. 6d. 
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I have added to the Statement, in a fourth column, the income of 
some of the principal religious charities for the years 1819-20, that 
a comparative view may be formed of their progress or decline to the 
present period. I am desirous more particularly of shewing the 
advancement of the several Societies in connexion with the Church; 
and | regret, that I can only lay my hands upon the Reports of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, since the formation of 
District Committees in 1809; of the Church Building Society from 
its establishment in 1818; and of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel since the establishment of district committees in 1821. I 
have placed the abstract of the accounts in a tabular form, shewing 
what has been done, and what support has been received by the 
several Societies. Thus, of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge :— 


In the Years 1809-10. 1830-31. Total for 22 Years. 


Bibles distributed....... ecececes 9,535 62,019 814,694 
PrAver-DOGES ceccccccocecsece 19,136 147.537 2,115,188 
Books of all kinds .eee.e.eeee- 190,052 1,585,141 27,407,566 
Sums paid for Books ...eee+++2 £9,755 £45,559 £834,588 
Amount of Annual Sub criptions. £3,033 £12,941 £219,976 
Tota! Expenditure ..scccscceee L15,977 £68,021 £1,138,984 


In the thirteen years which have elapsed since its first establish- 
ment, the Church Building Society has received 1,345 applications; 
has voted 829 grants, amounting to 162,226/., by which 230,675 
additional sittings have been obtained. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, within the last ten 
years, has received 6,227/. from incorporated, 30,894/. from associated 
members, and 49,149/. in legacies and donations inclusive of the stock. 
Its total expenditure has been 398,953. 

The total expenditure of these Societies, for these several periods, 
has been 1,700,1632. 

The two Societies, S.P.C.K., and S.P.G., have received, within 
these periods, in annual subscriptions, 257,097/.; and in legacies and 
benefactions, 181,302/.: together, 438,399/. ‘The progress of these 
Societies may be most satisfactorily ascertained, by comparing the 
average receipts and expenditure for the first and the last five 
years ; and then examining those of the last year, and proving that the 
cood work is still in advance; that the means are not exhausted, nor 
the necessary labour suspended. 

I have not words to express the pleasure which I derive from the 
review of these proceedings of the religious Societies in connexion 
with the Church; and I join, most cordially, in the prayer of humble 
and hearty thanks, which the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge offers “ for that providential support, by which it has been 
enabled to spread abroad the knowledge of sacred truth.” The 
cause of these Societies has been liberally supported by the Clergy, 
and by the people; and in proof of the attachment of the people to 
the Church, and the institutions of the Church, I would refer to the 
legacies bequeathed to these Societies, chiefly as it would appear by 
persons in the middle classes of Society, and to the large contributions 
raised under the authority of the King’s Letters, in behalf of the Pro- 
pagation Society (twice), the National Society, and the Church 
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Building Society, in which the farthings and penes of the poor were 
freely added to the silver and gold of their wealthier neighbours, 
to form an aggregate sum of little less than 150,000/., voluntarily 
and exclusively contributed to the purposes of the Church. Nor 
may I omit to notice, the general concurrence which followed 


‘ 


the public grants for the improvement of small livings; for the 
erection of new Churches; and for the establishment of episcopacy 
e East and in the West Indies; the act which provides for the 
due administration of divine service, and the liberal remuneration of 
haplains in the county prisons and bridewells; the readiness, with 
which the funds necessary for the foundation of King’s College were 
raised; and the unanimous approbation which followed the suggestion 
of Bishop Middleton for the establishment of Bishop's College, near 
Calcutta;—I cannot think of these things, and say, that the Church is 
In a State to be neglected; that there has been no improvement in the 
ate, or in the energies of the Church; that the Church has done 
nothing for the people ; and that she discovers nothing to be done for her ; 
that she is deprive d of all the affections of the people ; and is justly and 
rapidly falling into ruin and decay. In answer to these insinuations, 
[ would point to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, its 
12,000 annual subscribers, and its distribution, within a given period, 
of 814,694 Bibles, and 2,115,188 Prayer-books; to the National 
Society, and its 700,000 scholars; and to the Church Building 
Society, and its 230,675 additional sittings, besides the two hundred 
and more Churches, built by the Commissioners. If these are the 
signs of desolation, I pray that they may increase more and more; 
and as I am old enough to remember the objections which were made 
to the formation of district committees; and have lived to see the 
benefits which I anticipated in their establishment fulfilled, I call 
upon the timid to look to the state of the religious Societies, and to 
see with what liberality their resources are supplied, and with what 
effect they are administered. I advise them to go into the towns and 
villages, to listen to the opinions which are held of the improved 
zeal, and talents, and manners of the Clergy; and to see Churches, 
which, within the memory of man, were almost deserted, now filled 
with attentive congregati« ns. 

Under these circumstances, I would exhort the desponding. Be 
not alarmed by the vain threats and denunciations of anarchists and 
levellers, nor yield a tri imph to such as would fain assume the victory 
which the y have not the power to achieve: rather take the lead in the 
march of improvement; cultivate the kind and generous affections, 
which are ready to support you; be instant in doing the cood which 
the crisis encourages and demands; hold fast the truth, without be ing 
offended or intimidated by such as put themselves in opposition; 
unite the power, and allay the animosities of the Christian brotherhood ; 
make the Christian name respected in al! things, and by all men; and 
have your faith fixed immovably in th providence of God, devoutly 
acknowledging the good which he has done; and waiting patiently 
with prayer, and in hope, for the further good which it is his purpose 
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to do, 
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week, according to ancient custom, f 


r their Founders and Benefactors 


Lorp of the Earth and Heaven sublime, 
Enthron’d above the cherubim, 

When heard from Sinai’s sacred hill, 
Thy awful voice proclaim’d Thy will; 
The rocks Thy winge d lig } tnings rent 
And thunders shook the firmament 
Earth, tre mbling, listen’d to Thy word, 


And prostrate Jacob own'd his Lord 


But not in terror’s arms array’d, 
Did Bethlem S ns behold lhee laid 


, 
: \ heaven-born Child: no sounds of fear 
F i ; 


" . 4] > 
Bespok he orld’s Redeemer near 
I 


\rose to greet Thy wondrous birth 

$4 And hymns celestial hail’'d Thee then 
Glad source of “peace, good will to men 

ij Hence Merey, with all bounteous hand, 
Hath spread her blessings through the land 
Where er, dispell'’d the shades of night, 
rh Day-spring sheds its beaming light ; 


‘h fflicte d and the fatherless 


I 
They, who the pangs of grief allay 
i 
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And they whos pi yus labours bless 
thee a grateful tribute pay 
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Children buried the year last past. . . 


Children now under the care and charge of the Hospital, in London ane 
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.) 7 by the Children of Christ's Hospital, on Vonday ana Tue sday wn Euaste 


the Right Hon thle the Lord Mayor, Comr 1alty, and Citizens of the ¢ ty 
of d a the year last past, 
Children put forth apprentices, and d iarged from Christ’s Hospital 
the Year last past, 184; eight whereof, being instructed in the mathe 
matics and navigation, were placed forth apprentices to commande 
ol ships, out of th fathematical School, founded by his late Ma 
jesty, King Charles the Second, of blessed memory 184 
. 1 +] ” 
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maintaining the usual number of Children, whose education qualifies them for 
the Chur for naval service, and for y station in life, according to the 
abilities ind as the principles of religion, as well as th due order of civil 
society, are points to which their attention is constantly directed, it is hoped that 
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TRINITARIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


A meeting of the members of this society was held on the 12th ult. 
at Exeter Hall, for the purpose of excluding those members of the 
society who had imbibed Mr. Irving's doctrines. After a warm dis- 
cussion of six hours, a majority was found to be against the expulsion 
of those tinctured with the leaven of Regents Square. This cireum- 

ance is likely to cause the breaking up of the society. The secre- 
taries have given in their resignation. The reporters were excluded. 
The principal speakers were Captain Gordon, Rev. H. Melvill, Rev. 
Mr. Brown, H. Drummond, Esq., and the Rev. Mr. Hatchard.* 


>-- 


COLLECTANEA 


Enoiisu Missionaries iN Srperta.—T ue JAKutes—At Selenginsk, 
in the neighbourhood of Monachonova, | passed a night at the house 
of the Rev. Robert Yuill, who is residing there as a Missionary 
among the Baractes with the two Messieurs Stanybrass. By dint of 
immense exertion Mr. Yuill has finished the greater portion of a 
Mandshoo and English Dictionary, as well as of a Mongolee and 
English Lexicon. He has likewise written a Manual of Geometry, and 
nother of Plane Trigonometry in the Bratkian tongue, and on this 
occasion he has made use of the Mongolic numbers, but with what 
view Lam unable to compre hend. As resp cts the labour of conver- 
sion, we Protestants must regret, that even were the missionaries in 
these regions to succeed in making converts among the Baractes, they 
would not be permitted to baptize them; for the Greek Church is the 
only one which possesses that privilege in Russia; no convert from 
Paganism or from any other creed, whether Christian or otherwise, 
being allowed to adopt any tenets but those of the predominant reli- 
gion among the Muscovites. Besides the English gentlemen just 
mentioned, there are two students of Kasan, Messieurs Kawalewsky 
and Popow, resident on the same spot, and busied in composing a 
Mongolic and Russian Dictionary. 

The character of the Jakutes is very different from that of the other 
nations inhabiting Northern Asia. ‘They are a cowardly, crafty, and 
obstinate race, and difficult to manage. Though they are Christians, 
many of the ceremonies and superstitions of their old Shamanic 
creed have been retained by them; horses are consecrated every 
year; and on festival days, horseflesh, being still the favourite food, 
forms the principal dish. ~ On a we dding-day one horse is butchered, 
and the bride presents her future husband with a b jiled forehead, 
encircled with sausages made of horseflesh. They rarely touch any- 
thing but animal food, and when I presented them with some groats, 
a few spoonsful were thrown into the fire, as a libation to the earth. 
This practice obtains only when they are about to taste vegetable 
food: but never before taking meat.—From Dr. Erman's MS. notes. 
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hada dedad 


ON THE 


Cue following opinion of Dr. Lu 


inet xtracted from the Bath 
Chronicle of the ith of January. 1821, 
nd may be of service to the church- 
wardens of other parishes besides that 

f St. Giles’s, Norwich. 
“That the consent of the Minister, 
hether Incumbent or Curate, is neces- 
ry to autl the ringing of bells 
nthe church; and that the consent of 
either or both of the ( hurchward ns, 
without the Minister's consent, is not 
uftic t That the Minister’s con 
nt to the ringing of the bells must 
ilwa be had; if the two Church- 
j differ, the consent of the 


RESIGNATI 
In Cha 








NEWDIGATE AND 
His was sill calling upon th 
Court t pel a Rector to resign his 
n our of one of the plaintiffs 
rsuance of a covenant to tha 
‘ hich the R x entered into 
upon being presented. ‘The patron 
joined as ] iff in the suit 
The Vice-Cha llox Chis is a 
se of n. Inm °s 
of real property which 
pal is court exercises 
its auth yuurchaser in the 
ar | subject of his 
pur hase, considering that damages for 
t non-performance ol the contract, 
wi h re ill that the law can give, 
" t vays an adequ compen- 
, It is argued, that the present 
case is within that principl 
rhe right of presel ion to a living 
mere matter of property, but th 
actual p ssion of a living not a 
mere matter of property, but depends 


upon the d retion of t! Ord 


RINGING 


ry) 


( 


F CHURCH BELLS 
Minister l one Ch 
ficient; but the cor 


: . 
urchwaraen Is suf 
sent of the Minister 


igainst both Churehwardens would not 
justify the ringing ; nor would the con- 
nt of both Churchwardens against 


the Minister 
Minister has authority 
t ot 


aut] 


the 
the 


oO! 


it. 
to 
the ringing 


ringers are bound to ob him. 

Your humble servant, VIATOR 

P his opinion seems to be found 
edupon the eighty-eighth canon. N 
case upon the above point ppears as 
vet to have been d cided by a Court of 
law 


17, 182 
OTHER, U. HELPS. 

rhe O vary has an important duty 
to exercise, first in the acceptance of 
a proffered resignation, and next in 
h rcceptan i.new Pres¢ ntee. 

Over the Ordinary this Court has 
n rl tion ; nor has this Court the 
power to enter into those considera- 
tions which may fitly induce the Or- 
dinary to refuse t surrender of the 
defendant, or tl presentation of the 
pla ntl 

lor these reasons, the Court has no 
mi of securing to the plaintiff the 
posse 1 of the livin ind no means 
of determining his fitness for that 
possession 

I am of op n, therefore, that a 
court of equity ought not in any 
I er to interfere in the execution 
of such a contract, and that the parties 
1ust be left to seek in a court of law 


they may be entitle d to. 
no opinion whether in this 


be a legal remedy 














MONTHLY 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
Brentford Dist) 


[ur above Committee, after giving 
2 summary of the Society’s report, 
next turns the attention of its friends 
id the public to a statement of its 


] 


yn proceedings during the last year; 
| } 


si it is to the permanent a d zea 
lous aid of Diocesan and _ District 
Committees, that the Parent Socie ty 
ever looked, and stil] looks, with 
peculiar hope and satisfaction, for suc 
n its great undertakings. 

And first, the number of 


| from the depository durin 


books is 
} 


Lhe 





ve s as follows 
Bibles cccccccccesceces 60 
l I Letereeresens 83 
Prayer | eevee ere 78 
Poaltess ccccctescccs 25 
Bound books .... . 209 
Unbound d ) lt S 540 
51 
This is 1 ] unt of! 
books, &c. is ued during the preceding 


vear, and when added to the number 


ablishment of 


listributed since the est 


in 1822, amounts to 





he Committee 
the large number of twenty-one thou- 
sand three hundred and three. 

In the thickly-populated parishes 
which this district embraces, mo! 
much more, remains to be don and 
in only be done by those, whether 
lergymen or laymen, whose duty it i 


to counteract, by every means in thei 








, ' 
power, the pernicious influence of th 
} | : } f ' 
blasphemous and seditious } ns 
wh h have been circuial iely 
in the neighbourhood of th Metropo 
lis, as well as those atheistical and 
infidel doctrines which ar d y d 
seminated by a corrupt and d ded 


portion of t e pu 
all authority, both civil and religious 
The Committee, therefore, strongly re- 
om nend, 
sonous effects of such pul lications, a 
still larger circu ] 


as some antidote to tl I 


' ° 
hi 


ation of the tracts, 


which are upon the list of the general 








REGISTER. 





rerrrere 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


t Committee. 


ociety, particularly of those anti-infi 
del tracts which have been reprinted 
and revised within the last year; and 
many others which have been lately 
idded suitable to the present times, 
and to the general improvement of 
christian education. 

2. ‘The next point to which the Com 
mittee refer, and one nearly connected 
with the former, is the state of the 
various lending libraries within the 
District. The number of books con 
tained in each is as follows :— 

ActeMccccsccescocese 18 
New Brentford ......135 


Old B le-naes Pe 
Ealir coeoce VS 
eee eccee 21 
He Se anearhatae osiee ae 
Hot WY ensdeescss 20 
Ee Fr S/ 
I'wickenham ssececee Gl 


Total....577 

Since the utility of these libraries 
seems to be more generally felt and 
duly appreciated amongst the poor 
than at any former period, the Com- 
mittee are happy in being able to 
notice the increase of books and tracts, 
which has been made in may of them 
within the last year. Indeed they are 
convinced that nothing but good can 
result from a careful selection and dis 
tribution of the books which they con- 
tain Instead of that education and 
knowledge which are now given to the 
poorer classes being too generally per- 
verted to base and unworthy purposes, 
the Committee are satisfied, from their 
own personal experience, and from the 
thankfulness expressed by the appli- 


ints themselves for the formation of 
these libraries, that in numerous in- 


stances they not only contribute much 

to their s} 

fort, but also to the innocent amuss 
ent of many fam » 
3. The number of children within 


nstruction and com 











































Ve morial of the Son ety Jo? P) molting ( hy sfian Anon ledwve 








the District, now receiving education Che Committee then appeal to tl 
gratuitously according to the prin ipl S liberality of their Subscribers, and of 
of the Established Church, and using _ all those in the immediate neighbom 
the books on the Society’s catalogue hood, to assist them in extending their 
is as follows operations in the cood way which it 
BOYS GIRLS h been the object of this Report to 
Acton. cccccese.» 80 12 recommend, and, under the blessing 
New B tiord..e.101 64 of God, t e the un pt ikabli t 
er) 2 " 
. B Lesa 117 tages s Institution through 
Ea seccecses IIS 93 —_ ls. which in every direction } 
cl 3s, W inh ev Y direction pre 
EGO wcccccess 4 31 r , “wi, 2 
ae sent emseives to their anxious con 
+\islew eoocec ce LA UU / ] 
np . sideration, and which have not yet felt 
Hounslow.....e+-124 10 sg > the 
Heston .. os al 14 the enencial ifiuence of thelr ex- 
a ‘ yns 


605 vio J. Sroppart, See 


MEMORIAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 
C. faR fron uwssed April 3, Bisuor of LONDON in the Chair. 
ciples of the Church of England, as 


lly established in the British d 


Turis Society, unwilling as it is in 


eneral to interfere In measures which 


( y degree connected with the ware ay ] had 
. ‘ y ' stther ‘ts Oo he 
pi lings of Government in Great That, CRORE | GeNGe - Paes of th 
B or its dependencies. feel them world in which the labours of the 
I } idencies, itl 
‘ S et ve een ¢ lan ee 
soleus lled 1 por with refere1 to oO y have been abun wee the ex 
‘ , ] tensive dominions, subjected to the 


nment of the Honourable Com- 





regulations now in force, with “er . nda be ete ee place; 
‘ et wal a nS SES 

respect to an impost levied upon the and will lls SO ty humbly desires 
; emices ite ovatttnda 4 chty 

natives frequenting the places of idola to a oe ab neste eae Almighty 
God, for the facilities of late afforded 


by the Parliament and Government of 


pany, have occupi d; 


is worship in that peninsula, to re- 
solve that it is expedient to present the 


} 


} ' } ( tint in espect f i isco 
following Memorial to the East India = "© country, in res} the episcopal 
Company 1d e lastical provision now ac- 

; corded to India, the Society is equally 
l'o the Hon. the Directors of t] to acknowledge its grateful 


East India Company of tl ttention and kindness 








The Memorial of the Society WV b vinced by the Honourable 
Promoting Christian Knowled: Company, in promoting its objects in 
R pectiully 5 eweth ort 
I’ the Society for Promot ihat this S 
( ian Knowledge, has now been ble of the 
f hed for upw irds of a cen thus ¢ 
} ng for its object the propag ) ou ( pat 
t out tl earth, of the divin S it some Cl 
rel if Chi nity, upon the prin- _ permitted to exist 
* An Infant School, containing at present 91 children, has been established during 
the past year by the Rev. F. E. Thompson, i upported by voluntary subscriptions. 
i} »ys of Old Brentford are included in the returns from NewBrentford and Ealing. 
+ ‘I'wo years ago an Infant School was established in this place, which now contains 
1 t 60 children; and within the last year a Sunday School has been converted into 


tributions, consisting of 30 


inday and Daily School, supported by voluntary « 


lr »5 of whom are clothed, 
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iH 








i + +) | 
{ 
i 
it ut act nh 
] 
° I} t among th ‘auses Wi h ay 
to oiler @ princi | obstrt to 
. . , 
proceedings of this * lety, is f 


ouragement afforded, howe 


ver in- 


lvertently, by the ¢ ompany and it 


idolatrous 
of 
d on the pilgrims ind 
at 


the 
by 


nts, to 


worship of 
! “eg 
mast, means the imp 
several te mples, and 
thence derived; the in 
nee from which regulation of 
rnment, is feared to have been an 
lion too generally adopted by th 
Pp pulation, tl far fre 
y objection being felt by the Com 
y, to the continuance of the 


h 
the 





IVE so m 


idol -” 


is rites and corrupt practices of 


then it rather intends to aflord 


sm, 


OF 


} 
¢ 


of the Curry 


ON 1L SCHOOLS cnuunot 
their Report of the proceedi 
1¢@ last year in a manner more 


ifving to the friends of the In 
tion, than by announcing that Her 
yesty Queen ADELAIDI 
cended to become PATRONESS, 
| has signified Her Majesty’s inten- 


has con 
its 


t 


on to contribute Fifty Pounds an 


l lly 


to 
ohne sS 


is support. 
the Ducuess ot 


Her Roy il 


Kent, fol 





le wing th be nevol of tne 
Queen, has bec E- Pa 
, of the Institution ; and the 


honour conferred 
al Highness was 


nouncement of the 
Roy 


; Ar . ee 
mpanied with a donation of Fifty 


hy J 
on it by fier 








nds 

Phe commu! ication of the Trac I 
utions of Her Majesty and of Hex 
yal Highness was made at the last 
versary Din by that zealous 
d liberal supporter f the Schools 
I Lo ) B HO}! Oo Li NDON,. \ 
ti of the Vice- Presidents and 
imittee was shortly afterwards held, 
Lorp Bisuop or Luanpart pre- 
when suitable Resolutions of 
s for the high honours which 

Institution had received w e pl 


nd unanimous pa ] 








805 


nd support, in thus 





‘ont | derive from them 

a ¢ derable pecuniary revenue. 
That this Society, fully desiring, in 
1e exercise of ¢ irity, to appreciate 
the original motives of the East India 
Company, in affording its sanction to 
the collection of the tribute in ques 
tie is yet apprehensive that the 
results hay been, and cannot but 
continue to be, injurious to the best 
erests of Ch ti nity at large, and 
} to the object and designs of 

t! ty in particular. 

\ oul Me nork ists, the refore, re- 


ly request that the Honourable 
Directors will be pleased to take into 
their consideration the subject of this 
memorial, and afford such relief in 
the premises as may appear to be ne- 
ce 


iy 
‘And your Memerialists, &c. 


o 


LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


the necessary alterations were made 
n the titles of some of the officers. 
The Committee, while they advert 
satisfaction to these flattering 
marks of Royal favour and protection, 
ot, at the same time, but indulge 
the hop , that their beneficial influence 
may be widely spread, and that this 
Institution may receive 
liberal and effectual support 
h the encouragement afforded 


by such examples. 


with 


n 
cant 


most useful 
more 


thy 


ugn 


have 


The Committee been appre- 
hensive that they might be compelled 
to give up altogether the Third School, 


situate in Old Fish Street, Doctors’ 
he on account of the expense 
ittendant upon it. They trust, how- 
that they may not be driven to 
this necess ty; 
of the children would probably receive 





mImMNONS 
jmmons, 


ever, 


because, although most 


nstruction at the other stations of the 
City of London National Schools, it 
Is very desirable for the advantage 


of the neighbourhood, that the Third 
School should be ke pt up. It is still 
carried on in the same premises, which 


th Committes now hold, as yearly 
t nts, at a moderate rent. The 
School must, how 


ntinuance of this 


depend upon the support which 


itution > if 


the | 


alis 


Vel 
I 
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q D 
2 i 
I t 
ot In 
( ty trom 
t 
‘ “4 t t 
S sermon 
a ersarv ( 
to tl pavn 
‘past eae 
) ’ 
. lit } 
‘ 1d i 
1 
, 
\lost uu 
( } 
\ miuttec 


: 0 1 indu many of their 
M wishers to contribute, both by « 
le and by pe rsuasion, to restore 
ntoa prospe rous Siat 
If the finances have declined, thi 
Committee cz still announce with 
satisfaction that, in point of number 
id dis pline, the Schools continu 


1 
] 


to flouris 


api } 
College w 
(the Patron 


t! theref d 
I 


ir attention 
Sc hi Ti dl nN 5) ¢ La é 


Andrew, 





ed since the open 
{ 


a proof of the public 


founded. His 





id derived from ocea 
and collections at 
ers, 1s not lequat 

of rents, salaries, and 

pen N can th 
' } in 
thout dimin ) 


reiwi . suv 
that a knowledge of 
condition of the finan- 
or Lonpon Nationat 





1; and they direct the parti 


of the Subseribers to 


adjoining the church 





con\ 
} 
100q, 
} _ 
put t ) Is a in 
nd i é it 


meeting of the Go- 
* this In- 


‘ t 
+ va ] 

} M a r le 

the number « tudent 


} 
h +} 


Majest 





] " w) 
e juan on Wi 


the ( oll og 


KING'S 


1 on tl lith ult 


had been 


raciously pleased, as a mark of his 


The tollowin 8’ a statement of th 
number of Children at present attend 
i the School of this E tablishment; 
{¢ rue Centrat Scuootn, 

White st., Moorfields 


258 Boy 


ft tue First, in Col 


> , 
man-street Buildings 


’ 

5 

’ 

) 
rut ECOND, in Shoe- 212 Be 
lane, Holborn....... 4 155 Girl 








fitueS 
BH ¢ 
{¢rue Turn, in Old-fish 93 Boy 
, Doctors’ Commons 74 Girls 
Potal 927 

Ihe Committee cannot conclude 
t r Report without adv ing to the 
death of wus Rev. Dr. Bei, a Vier 
President of this Institution. Hi 
! i re so generally known, that i 
is ( I sary to dwell upon th 
toy nd his name will be gratefully 
reme! by all who justly apy re 
ciate the value of Instruction upon 


the Madras System, and in the pr 
Church of E 


i { H LPS Treas T. 


Ihe Annual E; 
Children will be in the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion House, Wednesday, May 80, 


amination of the 





at three o’Clock precisely before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
ot ndon, id the Ste irds, &c 

n \ ainner wil b om 
{ it at 30 t the ( ty ol 
Lond lavei halt past Prive 


OLLEGE. 


approbation of the principles on whicl 


is conducted, to make a prese nt to 
tut a very ingenious 





I l he human 1e. The 
Report also contained an count of 





vourable a nt it ve of the present 


ecoul 
state of the College. ‘The motion was 
A variety of othe 


put and carried. 
also agre d to; after 


r¢ olut 


which the meeting adjourned 


ons were 
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rhe Bill for the Reforn it 
ms’ House of Par ! } 
ted debat is read 
five o’clocl it mor! i 
j f the 23d of Mar the number 
} ot embet p ent be 0 he) 
! believe tl largest number ever col 
d lected at one tin Of these, 355 
: y vi d for the bill, and 329 inst it.- ( 
ey Majority 116 
: On the 26th it was read, for th p 
first time in the Lords, and ordered to usual 
9 be read a nd time on the 9th of sp 
j April. An animated debate, pi hold 
ik onged by adjow lef 1 tl veat] 
morning, April 14, n the s | 
reading was ca 1; there being cor t | 
tents, 18 1,—non-conte 175 Ma Bi 
rity, 9. Both Hous e adjourne 
to the 8th of M 1832 















| ) ear 1 Apr 
183i. is 
os £ 
Customs ees} 16,5 125 15,084,207 
EXcise « eees 16,069,612 14,602,488 
STAMPS sees 6,565,57 ( 67,69 
Post Office .. 1,350,011 1,400,006 
PaxeS sseees 1,964,025 1,988,412 
Miscellaneo 025,000 113 
16,11 iH { ) 
De I 8 eovcccccccce 
Decrease on the Year scccccccccce 
Quarters ended A 
1831 32 
| £ 
' ‘ . 
; ( tOINS cees ; 386 160 
I ‘ cece 2 607 ,0634,220 
SIAINPS eeece l O43 1,653.8 
Post Off 539.000 18.00 
Taxes cocces 395,523 1 4! 5 
Miscellane 92,769 17,169 


ETROSPE( 


{ 
b 
la 
ut 
t} 
' 
} ili} 
ii 





f ra, whicl ) 
tening towal ls an ent 
{ l y interests of t 
‘ whe navy 
t d the number of 
f ploy is very great 
hi ) ire t mpl ved a 
and at redux 
u ltur l am 
t tl mi 


1 ¢ 
h uf ere 
Lucre 
e 
2,120 
19.995 
‘ » 
ot, ‘ 
7 6 {) 
I crea 
Pa 
71,613 
( 7385 
9 000 
1° 4.070 
1.400 





76,5 
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>, ) ifo 
Decre 
952.50 
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Stamps. 
Post Offi eee eee 


l'axes 


to replace the lik 
of the Consolidat 


I xche juer Ar miu fl 
South Sea Compa 
Bank on their Capit 


Dividends....... 
Civil Last .ccccces 
Pensions 


Other Charges 


18s 
amount of Ex 
good the defi 
April, 1832, ch 
uid Fund, for the 


h 
L he 


enc 








AND 


CustOMs esses ececess 


Miscellancous ...... 


l'o Cash brought to tl 


National Debt ........ 


eee eeree 


seeeeer 


ir 


CHAKGE 


Juarters ending th 
INCOMI 














Surpli 
Ex hequer Bills issued to mak 1 
the Consolidated Fund, at 5th Ja 
off out of the rowlht produ f th 
Quarter ended 5th April, 183 
St rplus of the Consolidated Fund, at 5 
Issued towards the s ppl s lo l € 


chequer » be 
y of the Consolida 
red on the growir 


Qluarter 


FRANC Che state of this country 
one of commotion and alarm, Phe 
tera has raged, during the last 
ee weeks, in P vith ext 


Account from the W ys 





CONSOLIDATED FUND, 


f April, 1831 and 


1832 


Quarters ended April 5. 


1831. 


eeevcee eeeeee > 

Coccce 

eosce seeeeeer l 
ee eeeeeees 





8,133,486 8,584,687 

ind Means 

wing produce 
Public Services 957,755 $82,950 
$8,391,241 9,067,617 
Quarters ended April 5 

1831 1832 
. eoseececs 21,256 21,25¢ 
** 13,677 73,562 
cecccece $9,125 89,125 
eeecrccocce ° 1,899,936 1.890.357 
eoesecces . 528,418 

° von 127,500 
oe ee eereecce 82.871 90,177 
re er ee 79.708 128.023 
5,767,291 5,420,000 
eeeeeces tees 2,623,950 >,647,617 
3,391,241 9.067.617 


2,122,195 


‘und, at Stl 

prod f tl 
July, 1832 —- 5,646,152 
proportion of those issuing fatally ] 
| 1 very reat not less than te 
t] 1 sand pe rsol have fallen Vict 
feelin t 


to it Fhe same hosti 








p s, but with that t t of 
I v] s pe uliarly mark the 
lrench character. Orders were giv 
to remove the rubbish and filth fron 


the streets of Paris, and government 
provided carts for the purpose; thes« 
wel attacked by the populace and 
broken to ] 


vieces, and thi police en- 
iam 


tirely re he National Guard 





were illed out, and refused to ol 
the call. Fortwo days the shops wer 


ed, and Paris in po $ n of the 


i 
mol the lamps were broken, and 
several persons, accused of having 
poisoned the people, were assassinated 


As soon as a sufficient number of re- 
ular ul 0} could be coll } 
tions were made to restore order, and 
| 


with success; but not until t 








had been repeatedly charged by the 
CaVvi lry. No efiort has be h mace to 
d er the authors or abettors of the 
murders perpetrated during these d 
ord 

I fires which | ! No 
atl y ] ‘ ext ded nt l 
of the vi t 
forest ie of v h have | i 
ce nec to a consi é 
Not one of the perpetrators of th 
| i veen d cover d. 

B iuma—The King ef Holland 
refuses to ratify the treaty attempted 


to be imposed upon him by the f 
ywers, al of which, except 
Russia, have now formally signed it. 
\ctive military preparations, a1 
large scale, continue both in Holland 
and Belgium. 
Tne Peninsuta.—The third and 
last division of Don Pedro's expedi 
tion has sailed from Belle Isle, it is 


said for Terceira, as the place of re 


iona 


dezvous. The troops in this divisi 
consist chiefly of recruits enlisted in 


France. No advices have yet been 


received from the former squadrons ; 
their final destination is believed to be 
Portugal, where the utmost vigilan¢ f 


Don M l’s government is exerted 





bon have withdrawn themselves 
nd their capital from thence to avoid 
operation Ls ct quaranting ha 
! tab] d in all the ports of the 
a t inst the intr 
uction of the cholera, and a milit 
I nis pla ed along the frontie 
rance for the same purpose. ‘lh 
p h government still continues to 
pport that existing in Portugal. 
Por The very name of thi 
nfor te kingdom no longer exist 
y an imperial ukase it is deprived of 
ll its vileges and national institu 
It made a province of th 


i 
Russian empire, and the Polish army 



































































and incorp ated with tha 








INDIA Ad idful hurricane on thi 
f Corom lel has been accom 
1 by an inundation of a kind 
ly before known. On the 3lst 
October the wind blew with tha 
in and chang ble violene 
pl les such a calamity, and 
sual precautions were adopted for 
ecurity of tl habitants. Inth 
mmediately nt rth of Bal > 
of these survived to reap th 
tofthem. During the night tl 
| 1 its waters over the land, . 
hrough a causeway formed to 
nue the main road of communica- 
tw n Madras and Calcutta 
1 the level ground beyond 
, ere morning it returned, retired 
n into its bed, having spread d 
ruction and desolation over about o 
indi d and hitty sq ire miles. The 
of about ten thousand hu 
gs have been lost by this terrible 
ent. Buildings of every kind hav 
en swept away, and the whole e: 
nt reduced to a wilderness 
JAMAICA [The amnesty advert 
n our last retrospect has been pro 
med, and attended with very ben 
l result The insurrection 
tally at an end The number of 
tates wholly on partially destroy { 
yunts to one hundred and 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Fe eed 








‘ 5 } 


ith May, and the Anniversary Dinner on the same day. 





The Meeting of the Charity Schools of 
Thursday, 7th June. Tickets must be obtained and can onl 








Stewards; or by those Mem 








te innual meeting of the Society of Secretanes will tak pla e at the Central 
on Tuesday, 22nd May, at 2 « k, and the private exam ation of childre: 
he Central School before the Secretaries uppointed for 12 o’clock the same day ; 
oO, t members of the Society of Secretaries will dine together at the Free-Masons 
" on Wednesday, 23rd May it a 3 before 5 o'clock. Dinner, including Wine, 
vc. 15s. each person. 
The Public Annual Examination of the Children in the Central School before the 
| lent 1d Committee of the National Society will tak p e on Wednesday, 23rd 
[ 12 o'clock 1 ly, in the Central School-room, Baldwin’s Gardens,—and 
ly after the Examination, the General Meeting of the National Society will 
i a I im ( it 2 o'clock 
| Mecting of the Sons of the Cl \ St. Paul’s Cat jral, on Thursday, the 17th 
May Preacher, Rev. W. Dealtry, D.D.; Conductor of the Music, Sir G. Smart 
’ Leader of the Band, Mr. F. Cramer; the Organ, by Mr. Attwood. The Anniversary 
I ry in Merchant-Tailors’ Hall, on the same day, at half-past 5. The Rehearsal of 
M will take place on the Tuesday pr ing ;—and on each day, the Cathedral will 
n at 1 o'clock pre y 
The Anniversary Dinner of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, on 
y, 22d May, at tl Free-Maso Taverr 
Che Examination of the Clergy Orphan § ty, St. John’s Wood Road, on Thursday, 


Metropolis in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
y be had of the Treasurer 
of the S ty for Promoting Christian Kuowledge, 


personally attend the meeting of that Society, next preceding the meeting of the 


( lren in the Cathedral. 
he Annual General Court of the Church Building Society will be held at their 
St. Martin’s Place, the 21st of May His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
| take the chair at twelve o'clock p ely. 
DEVAUDEN CHAPEL AND ScHooL, MoNMOUTHSHIRE.—An extraordinary instance 
f ble piety and tive benevolence has recently been presented to the public, in a 


work entitled “* Brief Memoirs of James Davies, Master of the National School, Devauden 
Green, Monmouthshire :’’ the design of which is not only to record, but to aid and per- 


tuate, the invaluable benefits 











1ich that worthy man has conferred on the population 


f a poor and hilly district of the county of Monmouth, by his great exertions in the 
iblis it of a School and Ct |, and in the cause of charity and humanity at large, 
his own income bei extremely limited In furtherance of the same object, it has been 
recom! eminent and judicious eye-witnesses of the advantages accruing 
from sive charities, to solicit the contributions of the benevolent in 
uid of pport of his Institutions, and the transmission of these benefits 
pos would obtain an earthly reward more grateful to his feelings 
in ff or honour d they a boon, the value of which 

i ) S side the grave 





On Sunday, April 8, the Anniversary Sermon for 


1e City of London National 


th 
Schools, was preached at St. Mary le Bow, by the Right Reverend Father in God, J. B. 


Christ Church, Newgate Street 


The collections made at the veral ( 





hes and Chapels in Bath on the F 


hold Work, amounted to 








Sumner, Bishop of Chester, from Luke xv. 31. After which, a handsome collection 


The Spital Sermons for this year, were preached by the Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
ind the Rev. Thomas Dale The former at Mary le Bow, Cheapside; the latter at 
; I 


st Day, 
n aid of the Asvlum for the Maintenan nd Instruction of Young Females in house- 





re 











rshij 
than five persons beyond the family 


worship, and an offence against the a 











ta , and 
right to tithes for any land let to the poor 
On tl ening of W iy, M h 28 Ca dral was lichted p with gas, 
for the purpose of enabling the Judges, the Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and 
everal others who were invited by the Dear ispect the renovated choir ” The south 
r t was opened to t pub and when the company who had attended by invi 
n began to retire, the choir was thrown open by order of the Dear A universal 
ot ladn prevailed to see the pr le of tl ty of York and the admiration of 
d ] é far and so well restored from the 1 fa ruth! devastation. 
4 a 
A subscription has been lately made for the purpose of presenting the Rev. John 
Nol Curate of Corsham, Wiltshire, with a testimonial of respect and regard of the 
oners 
We are informed that Sir Alexander Croke has set out half an acre of land upon the 
Otmoor allotment, to the hamlet of Studley, Oxfordshire, to every poor man within that 
} ilet, to be cultivated by spade husbandry ; it recommended to the owners and 
occupiers of land in the townships of Charlton, Fencot, Moorcot, and other Moor ‘Towns, 
tod ime, if they have any wish to benefit the poor inhabitants. 
In an appeal wherein the Jodrell was plaintiff, and the parishioners of 
Yelling the defendants, the opi I hw that the rates be amended one sixth 
in tavour of the rectot 
rl R N. Armstrong, who lately s ded fro the Church of England, has 
been in Cambridge, endeavouring to propagate the be lief of his opinions respecting 
; prophecy and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. On Wednesday evening ith ult., he 
iF delivered a discourse on this subject in the Primitive Methodists’ chapel. 
i ‘ cae 
: A meeting of the members of the Church of land was convened on Wednesday, 
April 18, at Exeter Hall, for the purpose of considering tne propriety of petitioning fer 
an alteration of the Conventicle Act. Mr. Rhind stated the object of the meeting to be 
° o place the members of the Church of England on an equal footing with Protestant 
{ D nters in respect of their asse mbling their neighbours or tenantry for the purpose ot 
t ligious wor By the 22d of Charles Il. commonly called the Conventicle Act, not 


were allowed to assemble to perform religious 


was punishable by a fine of 20/. to be paid by 

















tie preacher, and 5s. by each of the audience. The Toleration Act of William III 
relieved the Protestant Dissenter from the effects of this statute, by enabling him to 
preach in any building, after obtaining a license for the place and for himself, the 
zranting of which was rendered compulsory on the magistrate. By the 52d of George III. 
the act of Charles was modified so as to allow of twenty assembling; and what he had 
now to rgest was, that they should petition the legislature to extend the number to 
100. By this alteration, many gentlemen living in hamlets or villages in the country, 
where the Church was distant, or where there s no evening lecture, would be enabled, 
out any infraction of the law, to nble their tenantry and neighbours in their 

hal and there read to them the Church prayer und expound the Scriptures. My 
Platt inquired if any practical inconveni had been sustained from the present state 
f the laws Mr. Rhind said, yes; the present Lord Barham, when Sir Charles Noel, 
} been in the habit of assembling his neighbours for religious instruction, was 
ifurmed against, and the case being carried to the quarter sessions, h« is there fined 

0 After a few words from Mr. ¢ stie, the Rev. Mr. Howell, and some other gentle- 

i ) id and eed to, and t meeting separated.* 

* W ard ibove, however isibly 1s nothing but an insidious 

" » the Church. The (¢ enticle a ( enough, because vents (he 
( fron ving pub instruction under « imstances where private is wholly or 
nea pos But whatev fords tf » laymen, calling themselves Church 
men, for urping the functions of minister ( Sj illy in the days, be too much 


which, 







































































Ecclesiastical Intelligence. $1 


A public dinner was lately held at the London Tavern, Mr. Briscoe, M.P. for Surrey, 
presiding, to commemorate the restoration of the ‘ Ladye Chapel,” St. Saviour’s. The 
ompany was numerous and of the first respectability. The music sung was chiefly of 
the Elizabethan age. Total sums already subscribed 2,000/., but 1,200/. more is wanted 
to complete the Chapel. 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson, M. A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Vicar of Islington, 
has been gazetted to the Bishopric of Calcutta, vacant by the death of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Turner. 

A large and very handsome full-toned organ, made by the celebrated Mr Bishop, 
who so much improved the one in St. Mary’s Church, is now erecting in the Church of 
the parish of All Saints, in the city of Oxford. The beautiful interior of this noble 
edifice, the architect of which was Dean Aldrich, has never until now had the advantage 
of such an useful decoration as an organ! This has often excited the surprise of those 
who have visited this Church, one of the ornaments of Oxford ; who have admired its 
beautiful Corinthian pilasters, its richly- executed altar, and its pulpit of exquisite 
workmanship. At length the desideratum is supplied by a subscription amongst the 
parishioners, and by the anticipated receipts at the opening of this fine instrument, with 
tull Cathedral service, which will, we understand, take place early in the next month, 
when a sermon will be preached on the occasion by the Provost of Oriel. For the 
origin of the subscription, and for the carrying into execution what has been so much 
talked of, and so much wished for, the parish and the public are, we learn, mainly 
ndebted to the persevering and praiseworthy exertions ol Mr. T. Taylor, of the High 
treet, 

The Rev. C. N. Barne, on his retiring from the Curacy of Chittlkehampton, Devon 
hire, has been pres nted by his late parishioners with an elegant silver salver, in 
testimony of their great respect for his piety and ministerial duties whilst among them 

The foundation-stone of the New Church, intended to be erected at Corsley, near 
Warminster, Wilts, has been laid with the usual ceremony The Marquis of Bath gave 
300 guineas towards the building. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold an ordination at Norwich, on Sunday, the 
20th May next. 


Che Bishop of Lincoln intends to hold his next Ordination at Buckden, on Trinity 
Sunday. Candidates are required to send their papers thither to his Lordship before the 
6th of May. 

lhe Lord Bishop of Oxford intends to hold an Ordination in the Cathedral at Christ 
Church, on Trinity Sunday next. All persons who desire to be ordained, must send 
the necessary papers to J. Burder, Esq. 27, Parliament - street, Wesminster, before 
Saturday, May 5th. The Archdeacon begs to inform those Candidates who are resident 
in Oxford, that they may present their papers to him any morning before the 5th day 
of May. 

The Committee of the National Society for the Education of the Poor, &c. have 
received a donation of 1000/. 34 per Cents. in trust, to apply the interest thereof for the 
maintenance of a school at Cherryhinton, Cambridgeshire This liberal donation was 
presented by the Vicar of the parish, the Rev. Bewick Bridge. 

On Maundy Thursday, according to annual custom, his Majesty’s Maundy was distri- 
buted among sixty-six elderly poor men, and a like number of elderly women, at the 
Military Chapel, Whitehall. The Rev. the Sub-Almoner, delivered a very appropriate 
prayer, and then gave to each person the usual presents. The Secretary and the Groom 
of the Almonry-office then placed before each person about a pound and a half of bread, 
and about four pounds of good beef. ‘The Sub-Almoner then said grace, and the Maundy 
people had some refreshment; and large leather flaggons, filled with ale, were placed 
upon the tables, and poured into wooden cups, out of which the people drank. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


A ppointme nt, 
Armstrong, .+++ Mast. of Hemsworth Hospital. 
Robins, S. Morning Preach. of Female Orphan Asylum, London. 
Scott, Alexander .... Domestic Chapl. to Dowager Marchioness of Lothian. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Armitage, Braithwaite Peterchurch, V. Hereford Hereford Govs.of Guy’sHosp. 
Chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty 
and Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Gloucester Lord Chancellor 
and Corfe Castle, R. Dorset Pec. Henry Bankes, Esq 
to Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Bristol Lord Chancellor 
Bennett, — ....+.+. Corsham, V. Wilts. Salisbury Paul Methuen, Esq 
R. of St. George, 

Hanover-square 
Burrows, Joseph.... Steeple _ R. Oxford Oxford Brazen. Coll. Oxf. 
Carrighan, Arthur.. Barrow, Suffolk Norwich St. John's Coll. Cam. 
Warminster, V. Wilts Salisbury 
to Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 

Sudeley, R. Lord Rivers 
and Wiuchcombe, V. Gloster Gloster ? Charles Hanbury 
with Gretton, C. , Tracey, Esq. 


Cambridge, St. Edward,C. Camb. Ely rin. Hall, Camb. 
and Impington, V. roe es D. & C. of Ely 


Bankes, Edward .. 
Brett, J. G. .sseee-e Westminster, Regent-st.C, Middlesex London } 


Dalby, William . Bp. of Salisbury 


Dawson, Edw. Hen. 


Duffield, Richard.. 


to TI . . _ 
0 Thorington, R. Essex London St. John’s Coll.Cam. 
wilh ne R. 


. Blewberry, V. Berks Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 
Mallers aan, C. Westmorland Carlisle Earl of Thanet 


Evanson, V 
Faweett, a 
Hackford, 

to Cranwi 4 R. Norfolk Norw. 5 
with Letton, R. 

Preb. in Cath, Ch. of Peterborough Bp. of Peterboro 


Theophilus Thorn- 


» 
Gurdon, Philip.... haughGurdon, Esq. 


. Louisa and Sarah 
» Hardwick, R. Northam. Peterboro 2” Sara 
Jane Hughes 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Peterboro Bp. of Peterboro 
to Maxey, V. Northamp Peterboro D. & C. of Peterboro 


Hughes, T. Smart 


James, John.eeeese 


Ves 8 S c . , . 
Jenntage, I. ccccce 4 & Sohn ¢ Middl. London D. & C.of Westmin. 


the Evangelist, R 
Jones, Evan ..ee+- Colwinston, V. Glamorg. Llandaff Miss Thomas 
Laurence, Robert F. Hampton, P. C. Worcest. Worcest. Ch. Ch. Oxford 


, QChalgrove, V. , . . . P 

Lockwood, John W. ore err k, C. ¢ Oxford Oxford Ch. Ch. Oxford 
Felpham, V. ? 7 R. of Felpham 

Reed, J. B. «sees to Middleton, R. ¢ sex = Chich Lord Chancellor 

Kirkby Underdale, R. E. York York 

to Preb. in Cath, Ch. of Norwich 

Farley Hungerford, R. Somerset B.&W. Jos. Houlton, Esq. 


Ridley, Henry John i 
“4 Gea St. Peter's, ‘ Hants Winch. Lord Chancellor 


Robinson, W.S..... 


‘ Lord Chancellor 


Stevenson, 


Cheeshill, R. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Wells Bp. of Bath & W. 
to Witheridge, V. Devon Exeter R. Melhuish, Esq. 
Walford, Edw. Gibbs Chipping W arden, R. Northam Peterboro Lady Susan North 
Wells, George...+++ Can. Res. in Cath. Ch. of Chichester 
White, John..eeee 7 Marton, V 


a ) Rev. G. Capper, & 
Wilkinson, J. B — Suffolk Norw Rev. er Mann 


ind Holbrook, R § Rev. J. B. Wilkinson 
Wood, Joh Dawley C Salop Lichfield 


P 


Thomas, 


Lincoln Lincoln’ Bp. of Lincoln 














CLERGY MEN 


Name. Preferment. 
Archer, Thomas...- Foulness, R. 
Preb. and Can. Res. in 
Sart omas. . : 
Bartlam, Thomas and a We 
: Bansted, 
Buckle, Wm. cece 


~ Pirton, y. 
orem 
Denham, 
with ~le - 7 
and Martlesham, R. 
Melton Mowbray, V. 
with Burton Lazars, C 
Freeby, C. Sysonby, C. 
WwW elby, C 

Halton, Lancelot G.. Thruxton, R. 

Harris, Sampson ..+. St. Creed, R. 


De Chair, John ...- 


Doughty, G. Clarke 


Godfrey, Thomas.. 


Kavenscroft, Peter .. Shocklack, C. 
, Vato Bien .. Thwaite, All Saints, R 
lpy, Edwarc & Walsham, St. Mary,V 


Preb, in Cath. Ch. 
and Bungay, St.John,R 
and Stuston, R. 
Poorslock, V. 

with West Milton, ¢ 


Walker, Wm. 


Williams, J. weccee } 





University Intelligence. 


of Lich 


DECEASED. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


Essex London Earl of Winchelsea 
Cath. Ch. of Exeter Bp. of Exeter 

Devon Exeter 

Surrey Winch. Rev. W. Buckle 

Oxford Oxford Ch. Ch. Oxford 


Northam Peterboro Chance. of Salis.Cath. 
: T. Maynard, Esq. 

Suffolk Norw. 5 Y 1 

Mrs. Goodwin 


Leicester Lincoln Peter Godfrey, Esq. 


Pr 


Mrs. Sheppard 
Richard Johns, Esq. 
Sir R. Puleston, Bt. 
Bp. of Norwich 
Bp. of Nor. by lapse 
Bp. of Lichfield 


Hants Winch. 
Cornwall Exeter 
Chester Chester 
Norfolk | Norw. 5 
field 
Suffolk 


Norw. Sir E. Kerrison, Bt. 


D P. of D. of 
—_ Salisbury 


D. & C, of Salisb. 





UNIVERSITY IN 
ELECTIONS. 


admitted Actual 


from Winchester 


Mr. Brown has been 
Fellow of New College, 
he 

Henry Denison, 
Souls’ College, has 
a Scholar on 


Founder’s kin. 
All 


unanimously 


being of the 
S.C.L. 
been 


Mr. 


College, 


Fellow of 


elected Viner’s Foun- 


dation, 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


DOCTOK IN DIVINITY, BY DIPLOMA. 





Rev. Dan. Wilson, M.A. St. Edmund Hall. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Fras. Edmund Witts, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. C. Brandon Tyre, Brasennose Coll, 

Rev. James Hughes Hallett, Oriel Coll. 

Thomas Shann, University Coll. 

Thomas Dry, Merton Coll. 

Rey. James Tanner, Queen’s Coll. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

llon. Thomas Manners Rous, Baliol Coll, 
Grand Comp. 

Lord Viscount Cantalupe, eldest son of 
Earl Delawarr, has entered at Christ 
Church, 

Lord Viscount Brome, eldest son of Earl 


Cornwallis, has entered at New Coll. 





TELLIGENCE. 


Peed 


OXFORD. 


DIED. 


Mr. Charles Monk, B. A. Fellow of 


New College. 
Members of this Uni- 


Number of the 


ve rsity — 


Members of Members on 
Convocation. the Books 

Christ Church ...,. 462 .. 948 
Brasennose...... 234 418 
Queen’s ..ccccccce 1646 .- S51 
Buelte coo vicces 10 sts OO 
CE étwcerecsave 144 .. 293 
Trinity ceaceoscce 113 259 
Balliol ccccccsccse 101 257 
Worcester ....... ° 2. oa ee 

John's ccccseos LF oe FS 
Wadham 87 .. 217 
University ......+6- 103 . 207 
Pembroke .. scee OF 189 
Mag dalen Hall sooe 8 we 
JOUME c.cccseceooes 56 167 
M ear nC ollege 123 e 165 
New College ..eee0 72 157 
Lincoln scccecccoe 78 141 
Corpus Christi .... 80 127 
I  cavtoe nkae 67 124 
AR Gaew cccescsse & 98 
St. Edmund Hall... 51 96 
St. Mary Hall .... 40 83 
St. Alban Hall S « 41 
New Inn Hall..... _” 10 

















Universily 


he sum of 30/. shall at the first 


be annually pa d to each of the three Scho- 


lars who shall be elected in the manne 
hereinafter mentioned; and that this sti- 


1) 
pend shall continue, provided the circum 


inces of the estate shall permit the re- 
tired payment ; and shall be from time to 
time increased, whenever the proceeds 
shall allow the addition of 5/. to each 


Scho arship. 

Il. That all Members of the l niversity 
mder the degree of M.A. or B.C.L., and 
iny persons who having taken either of 
tiose degrees shall not have exceeded 
twenty five years of age, shall be eligible 
to these Scholarships. 

Ill. That the Scholarships be holden 
fur three calendar years trom the day of 
election, provided that the foilowing con- 
ditions be complied with. Every Scholar 


ill reside in the first two years after 





‘ tion to a Scholarship, as follows: viz. 
t less than seven weeks in the Michael 
as and Lent terms respectively of each 


ir, and seven weeks in the Easter and 
Act Terms of some one of the two year 
During this residence the Scholars shall be 
required to attend the Lectures of the 
Professor of Hebrew, unless he dispense 
with ther itrendanc e, and shall purs 
tucie n that and the cognate languages 
is the Professor shall advise rhe resi- 
dence of every Scholar st 
in writing, to the Trustees hereinafter 
»ppointed, by the Head of his College or 
Hall, or by the Vicegerent in the absence 
of the said Head. And his attendance 


upon the Lectures of the Professor of 


Hebrew, or his dispensation from attend 
ince on them, shall be certified in writing 
by the said Professor. The Trustees may 





dj pense with the residence of a Scholar 


during any two of the said periods of 
even weeks for any very urgent cause, 
ind during any two more, if he can make 
t appear to the Trustees that he can pur 
anv branch of these studies to a 
ereater advantage elsewhere; but in either 
case such dispensation must be approved 
of Ly au absolute majority of the whole 
nber, of whom the Regius Professor ot 
Hebrew, or the Reader in Arabic shall 
one 
LV Phat the Proceed rising from 
this Benefa m be payable to the ‘Trus 
d. 


tees hereinafter vornte 





\ rhat thes es be the V 
( llor, the dent of M ilen 
College, the Dean of Christ Church, the 
W 
































































, 
Inte liavence. 


Professor of Divinity, the Regius Profess« 
of Hebrew, and the Lord Almoner’s 
Reader in Arabic, respectively, for the 
time being The presence of  thre« 
Trustees shall be necessary to form a 
board. 

Vi. That the Trustees pay the Scholars 
the sum specified in Regulation I. on their 
producing the requisite Certificates; di 
charge all other expenses incident to the 
Trust; and submit their accounts annually 
to the Delegatesof the University Accounts, 





to be audited by them. 

VII. That the Trustees shall invest in 
the Public Funds, in the name of the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University, any surplus which may remain 
t ibove payments have been made ; 
unless the Trustees shall think it advisable 
to appropriate any part of it in prizes, 





either to meritorious, though unsuccessful 
Candidates, or for Compositions on any 
subject connected with the object of the 
foundation. 

VIII. That the Electors be the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and the Lord Almoner’s 
Reader in Arabic, for the time being; and 
the same Electors shall be judges of any 
prize compositions, whenever any prizes 
mtemplated in Regulation VII.) may 
be given. And ifin either case any one 


as 


or more of these official Electors decline 
cting, or if the office of Professor or 
Reader be vacant, the Trustees shall ap- 
point an Elector or Electors for that time 


in his or their stead. 

IX.—1, That only one Scholar be elected 
in one calendar year. And if the Electors 
it any time shall not think any of the 
Candidates worthy of the Scholarship, they 
may decline to elect till the next year. 

2. The Examination shall always take 
place in Act Term, and the first shall be 
in the year 1832. 

3. The Electors shall give a notice of 
not less than ten days of the time for the 
holding the Examinations. This notice 
hall be affixed to the door of the Convo- 
cation House and to the Buttery door of 

ich College and Hall, and distributed to 
the Heads of Colleges and Halls, and to 
the Common Rooms. 

t, Every Candidate shall signify his in- 
tention of offering himself by delivering to 
the Electors a Certificate of the consent of 
he Head or Vicegerent of his College or 
Hall, together with a certificate of his age, 


tt ssaryv, two davs at least before th 


mmencement of the Examination; and 
without such Certificate or Certificates the 
Electors shall not proceed to examine any 
Candidate 























[he three Electors conjointly shall 
empowered to bestow, with the consent 


f the Trustees, presents of money or 
books (not exceeding the sum of £10 
upon any unsuccessful Candidate whom 


ey shall judge worthy of that distinc- 
6. The mode of conducting the Exami- 
ition shall be left entirely to the Electors. 
Besides an accurate and critical acquaint- 
ce with the original Scriptures of the 
Old the 
knowledge of Hebrew to the illustration of 
he New, or tu that of any portion of The- 


Testament, application of the 


ry, lies within the contemplation of the 


Founders. Since, moreover, a sound and 


extensive acquaintance with other Semitic 
very essential to the thorough 


tongues 1s 


nderstanding of Hebrew, and in other 
vays serviceable to the exposition of Holy 
Ss pture, it 
lates should be examined in as many of them 
Nevertheless a 


holarship shall not be awarded to a Can- 


is recommended that Candi- 


may be pr wcticable. 
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didate, how well soever acquainted with 
any or all of the cognate dialects, unless 
he be also a proficient in Hebrew. 

7. The Electors, on electing a Scholar, 
shall certify the election to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, who shall cause it to be announced 
to the University by a paper affixed to the 
door of the Convocation House. 

X. That since, through the changes to 
which all human institutions are liable, an 
adherence to the letter of these Regulations 
may defeat the very object which the 
Founders have in view, the Trustees shall 
be at liberty (with the concurrence of the 
Founders or any one ef them, during thei: 
or his life, and of Convocation at all times) 
to alter‘or dispense with any of these Re- 
rulations, (not even excepting the number 
of the Scholarships,) as may seem to them 
advantageous, provided that they never 
lose sight of the main object of the Foun- 
dation—the promotion of sound Theology 
through a solid and critical knowledge of 
Hebrew. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

Messrs. C. Pritchard and J. M. Herbert, 
Bachelors of Arts, have been’elected Foun- 
dation Fellows of St. John’s College. 

Francis Forster, Esq. B.A. of Catharine 
Hall, has been elected a Skirne Fellow of 


th 


it society. 
Edward Howes, of Trinity College, and 
Henry Cotterill, of St. John’s College, have 


been elected Bell’s Scholars. 


PRIZES. 
rhe Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
vo best proficients in classical learning 
mong the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
ive been adjudged to Edmund Law Lush- 
gton,and William Hepworth Thompson, 
both of Trinity College. 
GRACES, 

The following Graces have passed the 
Senate 

1. That the Syndics, appointed to pro- 
cure a plan and estimate of expense for 
1 Museum and other Rooms, for 
the 
Chemistry and Anatomy, be authorized to 
exceeding 2500/., in 
uitable buildings for the 


erecting 


the accommodation of Professors of 


xpend a sum, not 


erection of s 
ove purpose, agreeably to the plan re 
ommended in their report. 

2 oe until the end of 
rm the Syndicate appointed to recon- 
der the report dated February 15, 1831, 


elative funds for 


continue next 


to the mede of rai 


ng 


e erection of a new library, &c. 





3. To confirm the regulations recom- 
mended in the report of the Syndics ap- 
pointed to consider whether any, and what, 
alterations can be made with advantage in 
the present mode of examining the Candi- 
dates for Mathematical Honours, 

The Syndics appointed to consider what 
steps should be taken in consequence of 
the difficulties which have arisen respecting 
the legal conveyance of the Old Printing 
House and other adjoining property, from 
the University to the Master and Fellows 
of Catharine Hall, have reported to the 
Senate :—*‘ That they have not been able 
to make any arrangement, mutually satis- 
factory to the Master and Fellows of Ca- 
tharine Hall and the Syndics, for the 
removal of those difficulties; and that 
the Master and Fellows of Catharine Hall 
have finally declined to complete the 
purchase.” 

The Syndics appointed to confer with 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, 
respecting the laying out of the ground in 
front of King’s College and the Public 
Library, have reported to the Senate :— 
‘* That, by the kindness of the Provost 
and Fellows of King’s College, the plan 
on which they propose to lay out the 
front of King’s College, has 
been submitted to the inspection of the 
Syndics ; the Syndics regret that 
they cannot recommend to the University 
to make any arrangement for laying out 
the ground in front of the Public Library 
in conformity with that plan.” 


ground in 


and 
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There will 
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be Congregations on the 


following days of the Easter term :— 


Wednesday... May 
Wednesday... — 
Wednesday. . June 
Monday .... — 


Wednesday.. —- 20, 
— 30, 


Saturday.... 
Monday ....July 
Friday .... 


9, at eleven. 
23, at eleven. 
6, at eleven. 
11, (Stat.) B.*°D. 
Com. at ten. 
at eleven, 
at eleven. 
2, at eleven. 
6, (end of term) 
at ten. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


INCEPTORS TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER 


OF AR 


TS. 


Joseph Thackeray, Fellow of King’s Coll. 
Capel Lofft, Fellow of King’s Coll. 


Robert Pashley, Fellow 


of Trinity Coll. 


Rev. William Airy, Trinity Coll. 
Mervyn A. N. Crawford, Trinity Coll. 


John M. Robinson, Tri 


nity Coll. 


Colin Campbell, Trinity Coll. 















Lancelot Shadwell, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
George Langshaw, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
William Martin, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
David Bristow Baker, St. John’s Coll. 
Halsted E. C, Cobden, St. John’s Coll. 
Midgley John Jennings, St. John’s Coll. 
George Goldsmith, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev. Alexan. Thurtell, Fell. of Caius Coll. 
Rev. Robert Murphy, Fell. of Caius Coll. 


George Coulcher, Corpus Christi Col. 
William Adams, Queen’s Coll. 

John Parkin, Queen’s Coll. 

Robert Birkett, Emmanuel Coll. 


BACHELOR 


IN CIVIL 


LAW. 


Rev. John Piercy, Catharine Hall. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Wilcox Lawrence, Trinity Coll. 

Alexander Wetherall, St. John’s Coll. 

Henry Denshire, Clare Hall. 

John Fisher Garrett, Queen’s Coll. 

Joseph Betton, Christ’s Coll. 

William Clarke Haines, Caius Coll. 

Robert Baylis, Sidney Coll. 

Edward Dansey, Downing Coll. 


PREVIOUS EXAMINATION.—LeEnt Term, 
EXAMINERS. 

William Carus, M.A. Trinity College. 

Henry Arlett, M. A. Pembroke Hall. 

Edward Baines, M. A. Christ College. 


C 


Allien, Emm. 
Alston, Corpus 
Arthur, Trin. 
Asker, Corpus 
Aspinall, R. Trin. 
Awdry, Joh. 
Bailey, Trin. 
sailey, Cath. 
Baker, Clare 
Barber, Corpus 


Barker, Down. 
Barnes, Joh. 
Barrow, Caius 
Batchellor, Trin. 
Batten, Trin. 


xeorge King, M.A. Corpus Christi College. 
[The names are arranged alphabetically. ] 


2 


FIRST CLASS, 


Bromehead, Caius 
Broughton, Caius 
Bryer, Joh. 

Bull, Cath. 
Bullock, Joh. 
Bunbury, Trin. 
Bushe, Trin. 
Buswell, Qu. 
Buttemer, Clare 
Buxton, Trin. 
Byron, Trin. H. 
Caddell, Corpus 
Campbell, Joh. 
Campbell, Trin. 
Carlyon, Emm. 


Baynes, Trin. Carmichael, Trin. 
Bedford, Pet. Carter, Qu 
Bedingfield, Qu. Carter, E. Trin. 
Beevor, Pemb. | Carter, T.S. Trin. 


Bell, Pet. 
Bevan, Trin. 
Bibby, Joh. 
Bingham, Caius 
Birks, Trin. 
Blackley, Joh. 
Bompas, Qu. 
Bowtell, Joh. 
tramah, Trin. 
Bree, Qu. 


Broadwood, Tiin. 





— 


Jarver, Caius 
Cavendish, Trin, 
Clarke, G. Trin. 
Coates, Joh. 

Coc ker, Pet. 
Cock, Trin. 
Cookson, Joh. 
Cooper, Trin. H. 
Corfield, Chr. 
Cotterill, C. Joh. 
Coward, Qu. 


Cresswell, Emm. 
Crichton, Corpus 
Cumming, Emm. 
Cundill, Joh. 
Dampier, Corpus 
Darley, Chr. 
Darnell, Trin. 
Darton, Pet. 
Dewdney, Trin. 
Dixon, Joh. 
Dobson, R.S. Joh. 
Docker, Cath. 
Donaldson, Trin. 
Dundas, Magd. 
Kales, Trin. 
Edge, Emm. 
Blwyn, Pemb. 
Evans, Pet. 
Farmer, Trin. 
Fearon, W.C. Joh. 
Fector, Trin. 
Fish, Trin. 
Fletcher, Pemb. 
Flintoff, Trin. 
Foljambe, Clare 
Forster, G. Corpus 
Forsyth, Trin. 
Foster, Magd. 
Fowler, Qu. 
Gale, Peter H. 





1832, 


Gale, Trin. H. 
Gardiner, Trin. 
Giles, John 
Gladwin, Jesus 
Glasgow, Trin. 
Gleadowe, Caius 
Godfrey, Jesus 
Golding, Trin. H. 
Gooch, Trin. 
Good, Trin. 
Goodchild, Magd. 
Goodwyn, Joh. 
Grady, Trin. 
Grasett, Joh. 
Green, Magd. 
Groomes, Qu. 
Gundry, Pet. 
Hales, Chr. 
Hall, Qu. 
Hamilton, Job. 
Hanson, Pemb. 
Hanson, Emm. 
Harston, Clare 
Haygarth, Trin. 
Hellyer, Joh. 
Henry, Trin. 
Heslop, Qu. 
Hey, Joh. 
Highmore, Joh. 
Hoare, Trin 























Hobson, Corpus | 
Holditch, Clare 
Holmes, Trin. 
Hooper, Chr. 
Huff, Qu. 
Hulbert, Sid, 
Hulton, A. Trin. 
Hulton, J. Trin. 
Hurlock, Job. 
Huxtable, Joh. 
Iiderton, Pet. 
Irwin, Caius 
Isaacson, Sid, 
Jackson, Emm. 
Jenkins, Trin. 
Jenner, Joh, 
Johnes, Chr. 
Johnson, Qu. 
Johnson, Joh. 
Johnstone, Trin. 
Jones, Corpus 
Kell, Joh. 
Kelland, Qu. 
Kemp, Peter H. 
Kendall, Joh. 
Kennedy, Joh. 
Kent, Qu. 

King, Clare 
Kinsman, Trin. 
Lacey, Pemb. 
sampet, Corpus 
,atimer, Trin. 
sawson, Magd. 
Leathley, Trin. 
Letts, Sid. 
Lister, Trin. 
Lloyd, Trin. 
Love, Corpus 





Appleyard, Trin. 
Arden, Pet. 
Bagnall, Magd. 
Bates, Jes. 
Bazeley, Qu. 
Bishop, Cath. 
Blunt, Trin. 
Blunt, Caius 
Braithwaite, Clare 
Branton, Emm. 
Brown, Trin. 
Browne, Trin. 
Bull, Sidney 
Bullock, Corpus 
Clarke, J. A. Joh. 
Clarke, T. A. Joh. 
Clements, Qu. 
Coope, Trin. 
Cory, Pemb. 
Crosier, Cath. 
Currie, Emm 











Low, Joh. 
Loyd, Trin. 
Macpherson, Trin. 
Main, Qu. 
Mann, Clare 
Marsden, Corp. 
Marsh, Trin. 
Martin, Jes. 
Melson, Trin. 
Merewether, F. 
Trin. 
Meyler, Joh. 
Mills, Clare 
Mitford, Jesus 
Moncrieffe, Trin. 
Moore, J. Joh. 
Morant, Magd. 
Morrison, Trin. 
Morton, Trin. 
Mytton, Trin. 
Nantes, Trin. 
Nevin, Joh. 
Newton, Trin. 
Nicholls, Trin. 
Nixon, Trin. 
Norgate, Corpus 
Norris, Jesus 
North, Trin. 
Nottidge, Jesus 
Ogilby, Trin. 
Oldacres, Joh. 
Oldfield, Joh. 
Oliver, Trin. H. 
Onslow, Trin. 
Ouvry, Trin. 
Paget, Trin. 
Palin, Trin. 
Palmer, Trin. 
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Cursham, Trin. 
Cusack, Cath. 
Dakins, Corpus 
Dalton, Caius 
Dawson, Down. 
Deedes, Jesus 
Disney, Pet. 
Dodson, Joh. 
Drinkwater, Joh. 
Fleming, Trin. 
Frampton, Trin. 
Freeman, Pet. 
Freke, Trin. 
Grey, Jes. 
Groves, Pet. 
Haigh, Cath. 
Handley, Joh. 
Hazelewood, Chr. 
Hill, Pet. 
Hodgson, Trin. 
Hurle, Caius 


Parker, Qu. 
Parker, Cath. 
Parry, Magd. 
Partridge, Trin. 
Peacock, Trin. 
Phillips, G. Trin. 
Phipps, Joh. 
Platten, Emm. 
Powell, Pemb. 
Pryor, Trin. 
Pulley, Chr. 
Pyne, Caius 
Rawlings, Trin. 
Ready, Joh. 
Rendell, Joh. 
Richards, Joh. 
Rickards, Trin. 
Roberts, Cath. 
Robertson, Trin. 
Rolfe, Joh. 
Rowlands, Qu. 
Sanders, Trin. 
Sandford, Joh. 
Saunders, Cath. 
Schwabe, Caius 
Selwyn, Trin. 
Sharpley, Joh. 
Sherard, Joh. 
Simpson, Clare 
Skelton, Pet. 
Skelton, Trin. H. 
Smith, E. Joh. 
Smith, H. W. Joh. 
Smoothey, Joh. 
Smyth, Trin. 
Stevenson, Trin, 
Stirling, Joh. 
Storer, Trin. H. 


CLASS. 


Hurst, Clare 
Ibbotson, Joh. 
Ison, Joh. 
Jeafferson, Pemb. 
Jones, Qu. 
Kerridge, Trin. H. 
King, Pemb. 
Langdon, Trin. 
Langford, Sid. 
Lewis, J. D. Joh. 
Lockley, Caius 
Mansfield, Trin. 
Marsh, Joh. 
Melhuish, Pet. 
Nash, Trin. 
Needham, Jes. 
Newington, Trin. 
Oldham, Emm. 
Owen, Qu. 

Peers, Cath. 
Power, Cath 





Sulivan, Joh. 
Syddell, Qu. 
Taylor, Chr. 
Thornhill, Joh. 
Tippett, Pet. 
Tocker, Trin. 
Trentham, Joh. 
Tucker, Pet. 
Tyson, Qu. 
Vaughan, Chr. 
Waites, Joh. 
Walker, Chr. 
Walker, J.C. Joh. 
Warburton, Trin. 
Warnes, Qu. 
Warter, Magd. 
Watherston, Emm 
Watson, Caius 
Watts, Pet. 
Wauchope, Cath. 
Webster, Qu. 
Welldon, Joh. 
Weston, Trin. 
Wharton, Joh. 
Whitaker, Magd. 
White, Pet. 
White, Joh. 
Whiting, Magd. 
Wilkins, Qu. 
Wilkinson, Qu. 
Williams, A. Trin. 
Williams, F. Trin. 
Wilson, Pet. 
Wilson, E.S. Joh. 
Wood, J. Joh. 
Wood, Magd. 
Yarker, Caius 
Yonge, Joh. 


Ratcliff, T. Joh. 
Rawes, Clare’ 
Reeve, Trin. 
Rugg, Joh. 
Selleck, Pemb. 
Sisson, Chr. 
Skrimshire, Cath. 
Smart, Pet. 
Stoneham, Pet. 
Teale, Joh. 
Theobalds, Jes. 
Tompson, Trin. 
Turnor, Trin. 
Vander Meulen, 
Trin. 
Watson, J. Trin. 
Watson, W. Trin. 
Whalley, Joh. 
Williamson, Cath. 
Wrottesley, Trin. 































































Number of the members of this Uni- 
ve rsity oe 


Membs.ofSen. Membs.onBds 
Trinity Coll. ...... 746 .. 1652 
St. John’s Coll. «22. 508 1090 
Queen’s Coll. ...... 90 ee 374 
Caius Coll. ..ccccee 103 243 
St. Peter’s Coll. eee. 80 .. 220 
Christ’s Coll. cccocce 80 «1. 218 
Emmanuel Coll..... 104 214 


Corpus ChristiColl... 67 .. 192 





Jesus Coll. cccccese Sl ce 77 
Catharine Hall .... 49 .. 173 
Clare Hall ecccccce F3 oe 159 
Magdalene Coll..... 59 .. 140 
Trinity Hall ...... 32 .. 128 
Mimge@ Cel. ecccce Th coe 118 
Pembroke Coll. .... 52 .. 111 
Sidney Coll. cece i4 ° 103 
Downing Coll....+- has 50 
Commorantes in Villa . «a 7 
2269 9564 
The increase in this University sinc¢ 


last year is thirty-two. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, April 2, 
Professor Sedgwick, the president, being 
in the chair. Various presents were an- 
nounced to the Society, among which was 
a box of British insects, presented by 
G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. It was announced 
that a new Part of the Transactions of the 
Society was ready for publication. A com- 
munication was read from J. P. Henslow, 
Esq. describing the habits of the two Hy- 
brid pheasants (between the common phea- 
sant and the bantam) presented by him 
to the Society ; and another communication 
from Mr. R. Bushell, describing some pe- 
culiarities in the anatomy of these birds. 
Also the sequel of a memoir by the Rev. 
W. Brett, M. A. of Corpus, containing a 
theory of the changes of stars of periodi- 
cally variable brightness. After the meet- 
ing, Professor Sedgwick gave an account, 


NOTICES TO C¢ 
We were imperatively called out of town 


Authors,” 


was in the press: 


Notices to Corre sponde nts, 


and the friend to whose 





illustrated by sec tions, of the geloogical re 
lations of the strata in the districts ‘sur 
rounding Cambridge. stated that 
the main escarpment of the chalk runs in 
a north-east to the 
east of Cambridge by Royston towards 
Newmarket: that beneath this is found a 
thin bed (never than a foot or two 
thick) representing the upper green sand 
which may be seen in the brick-works at 
Castle-end, at Histon, and at some othe: 
Seneath this is found a thick bed 
of galt, which in this neighbourhood is not 
less than 150 or 200 feet deep; and which 
at Hunstanton cliff is represented by a few 
thin beds of red earth, sufficiently chara 

Beneath 
this again, occurs the lower green sand, 


It was 


direction south and 


more 


pl ices. 


terised, however, by its fossils. 


which crosses the road from Cambridge to 
Ely, and on an ouflier of which Ely and 
some of the neighbouring villages are situ- 
ated. this is found a bed of 
clay (the Kimmeridge clay) of great thick- 
and extending through a wide dis- 
characterised, besid other fossils, 
by the deltoid oyster. Beneath the Kim 
meridge clay is found the Oxford clay ; 


the Portland rock and coral-rag, which in 


Below sand 


ness, 


trict, 





the south of England separate these two 
beds of clay, being in this county entirely 
absent, as appears by the borings of wells 
at Lynn, and by other artificial sections. 
It is remarkable that these calcareous beds, 
which thus thin out in advancing towards 
Cambridge from the south, reappear in 
proceeding to the north, and form a consi- 
derable stratum between the Kimmeridge 
and Oxford clays in Yorkshire. The phe- 
nomenon of the water obtained by boring 
in this district is explained by considering 
the inclined bed of sand below the galt as 
a reservoir of water, (rising at its outcrop 
above the level of Cambridge) which is 
tapped by perforating the superincumbent 
galt. The springs which appear in the 
vicinity were also from 
the water, which percolating downward 
through the chalk, is thrown out by the 
wherever the chalk 


shewn to arise 


subjacent galt leaves 


it uncovered. 


YRRESPONDENTS. 


while the inadvertent line alluded to by ‘‘the 


inspection we entrusted it, looked 


only to the typographical errors; otherwise the West India Planters may invariably 


consider us as their true and unchangeable friends. 


“¢. Bm. 


The passages of Scripture of “ Percunctator 


shall appear as soon as possible. 

We sincerely thank “ Clericus Juvenis’ 
think, “ Union is Strength,”’ 
rule, 


X.”” has been rec 


will find a Communication from us a 


for his polite Epistle. 


eived —‘‘ Annual Reports” 


directed. 


and * 


Scrutator,”’ are under review, and 


In many mstances, we 


but the present seems to us to form an exception to the 


In our next. 
























